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THE MIND OF THE CHURCH AT THE 
THRESHOLD OF LENT 
PARTICIPATION OUTLINES’ 
SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 


=e UORING this pre-Lenten time, the Church would have 
us become deeply aware of the need of Christ in our 
lives. The times in which we live resemble others in 
the course of mankind’s history, in that amazing 
numbers of people do not realize the need of Him 
who came to save them for life eternal. Many are trying to do 
without Him, even contriving to dispossess their fellowmen of 
Him. The continued reading of Old Testament history in the 
Divine Office—that of Sexagesima Sunday relates of the deluge— 
as well as the Mass liturgy brings home to us the consequences of 
God-forgetful and sinful living. 


Noah with his family believed and trusted in God, and was saved; the 
others, believing themselves self-sufficient, were destroyed—men as well as ani- 
mals. Of what use is man to God, his Creator and Savior, when God is of no 
more use to man? ‘“‘What harm had the animals done?’’ asks St. Ambrose in 
the second Nocturn, and answers: ‘For man’s use they had been created, and 
when man was destroyed, there were none to use them. . . .When the head is 
gone, all the senses are likewise gone—there is nothing left to be saved when 
righteousness, the basis of worth-while saving, ceases to exist.’’ So, too, if 
Christ the Head of the human race is gone from men, in that they no longer 
feel the need of Him or sever themselves from Him, then they must needs lose 
their function as His members, and perish. 

We have need of our God and Savior and ought to realize deeply this need, 
His word or teaching, his merits, His life. Although we were reborn to God 
in Baptism, incorporated as living members in the God-Man, our Mediator 
between us and our Father, and privileged to share in our Lord’s divine son- 
ship, we still have our sin-weakened natural selves to contend with. Fallen 








1For further readings see Living with the Church, pp. 28-38, and The Mind 
of the Missal, pp. 91-110. 
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nature tends to fall back upon itself, and, apprehending values in the light of 
reason alone, defrauds itself of the eternal values. Nature ennobled by and in 
Christ, and discerning values in the supernatural light of faith, reaches out for 
the true and lasting. ‘“‘Deceptive are those things which we cannot permanently 
retain,”’ says Pope St. Gregory the Great in the Homily on the Gospel. ‘“Those 
only are the true riches which make us rich in virtues. If, then, dearest brethren, 
you desire to be rich, reach out for the true riches. If you would seek the sum- 
mit of true honor, strive after the kingdom of heaven. If you delight in the 
glory of dignity, hasten to be inscribed in that of the angelic court in heaven. 
Take to heart the Lord’s words which your ear heareth.”’ 

I. 1. At Mass, acknowledging that we have fallen back 
upon our natural selves, that “‘our belly (inmost thoughts and 
desires) held fast to the earth,’’ and that our present distress is 
deserved, we call upon God to arise from His apparent sleep to 
help and deliver us (Introit ).* 2. God seems to be inactive and 
unmindful of us because of our self-sufficient attitude and forget- 
fulness of Him. But now “‘‘we no longer confide in anything we 
do,”” as we say in the Collect; and we pray that He allow the pro- 
tection of the Teacher of the Nations’ to sustain us in all our 
adversities. 3. (a) From St. Paul, in the Epistle, we learn to be 
glad over our having to suffer, thereby coming to the knowledge 
of how weak we of ourselves really are for that righteous living 
which makes us worth saving for eternal life. (b) That disposes 
us to seek our strength for godly living where it may be truly 
found: “‘Gladly therefore will I glory in my infirmities that the 
power of Christ may dwell in me.” 4. With self-sufficiency rooted 
out of our hearts and these made friable by our trials, contrition 
and self-denials, the divine Sower can now sow the seed of the 
word of God on good ground: “‘On the good ground are they who 
in a good and perfect heart hearing the word, keep it and bring 

forth fruit of patience’ (Gospel). 


II. Upon such acknowledgments of our helplessness, with- 
out Christ, for leading a worthy and fruitful life, we proceed to 


1We might also recall our Lord’s having been asleep in the boat upon the 
stormy sea and the apostles’ awakening Him in their distress (Gospel of the fourth 
Sunday after Epiphany). 


*The Collect is a departure from the use at Sunday Masses in that it enlists 
the intercession of a saint. St. Paul’s intercession is sought because Christians 
formerly went to the Church of St. Paul outside the walls of Rome for divine 
worship. The church, a basilica, remains the Station for the Sunday. Nearby 
St. Paul was martyred. In trying times the faithful could there renew their 
courage to persevere. There, too, the “hearers,” or first grade catechumens (can- 
didates for Baptism), who were permitted to visit the sacred Christian shrines, 
could listen to the Scripture reading and to the bishop’s sermon, whereupon they 
had to leave. 
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AT THE THRESHOLD OF LENT 


make the most of this present time—a new spiritual springtime. 
1. Being properly disposed and having taken up the word of truth 
from the Epistle and Gospel, we make our offerings and pray for 
the fructifying graces (as the farmer does for rain and sunshine), 
in accordance with the Offertory, Secret and Canon prayers. 2. 
At the holy Table we receive the Source of graces Himself. Let 
each one of us frequently resolve: ‘I will go to the altar of God, 
to God who giveth joy to my youth’’ (Communion). 3. Finally 
we pray for others as well, that we all may serve God worthily, 
by a life well pleasing to Him (Postcommunion). 


Noah having found favor with God, because of his obedience to Him, 
and becoming the founder of a new race of men, is a figure of Christ, who, 
likewise obedient to the Father, built the ark of the Church for the preserva- 
tion and increase of the new mankind of His Redemption. By our Baptism we 
were enrolled in this new race. Also this thought should lend meaning to our 
pronouncing the Deo gratias at the end of Mass. 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


In the Divine Office the liturgy recalls how Abraham, “‘the father of our 
faith and the chieftain’’ (antiphon at the Magnificat of first Vespers), stood 
firm in a twofold severe test of his faith, confidence, and love. God required of 
him that he leave his country and his kindred. ‘‘He gave the details of his sac- 
rifice one by ene, that he might see whether he loved him,’’ says St. Ambrose 
in the second Nocturn. ‘‘So also were the rewards set forth, lest the burden 
seem hopeless.” Again Abraham was tried: ‘““Take thy son Isaac whom thou 
lovest and offer him for a burnt-offering’’ (third responsory). On his proceed- 
ing to prove that he loved God above all, “‘the angel of the Lord called unto 
Abraham and said: ‘Lay not thy hand upon the lad; now I know that thou 
fearest God’ ’’ (fourth responsory). 

Unfathomable is the love of God for us—proved by the sacrifice of His 
only-begotten Son that we might be saved: ‘‘Behold we go up to Jerusalem, 
and all things shall be accomplished. . .they will put Him to death’’ (Gospel). 

The Abraham of the New Testament, whose faith and love especially our 
Lord opportunely tried, is commemorated on this Sunday in that the Basilica 
of St. Peter at Rome is today’s Station church. 

During Lent our virtues of faith, hope and love, infused in us at Baptism, 
will be put to a special test. Today, at divine worship, we seek for divine 
strength to sustain and increase these virtues by means of prayer and sacrificial 
offerings. 


I. 1. (a) At the Introit we renew our confidence in God, 
lest we succumb to evil: “In Thee, O Lord, have I hoped, let 
me never be confounded.”’ (b) In the same mood we beseech Him 
to hear our prayer, and, having freed us from our sins, to shield 
us from harm (Collect). 2. In the Epistle, St. Paul inculcates 
that of the virtues of faith, hope and charity, this last is the 
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greatest," and gives us the characteristics of this divine tie which 
unites God and man and men to one another. 3. We have great 
reason to rejoice and to praise God for His gifts to us (Gradual, 
Tract, Offertory, Preface), especially on realizing, in the Gospel 
reading, (a) what it cost our Lord to provide them, and (b) that 
before we were enlightened by faith, we were as blind to super- 
natural truths as the blind beggar, whom Jesus made to see, had 
been to the things of nature. 

II. 1. Now we pray to be cleansed from our sins “for the 
celebration of the Sacrifice’ (Secret). (a) We add our own offer- 
ings of return love and self-sacrifice; (b) beseech our Father: 
“Accept them, as Thou wert graciously pleased to accept. . .the 
sacrifice of our patriarch Abraham” (Supra quae). 3. (a) Our 
Lord’s sacrificing Himself for us, and our dedicating ourselves 
wholly in and through Him to our Father in heaven, become 
ratified and realized in holy Communion. Again we abound in 
the divine life of our desire (Communion). (b) Our final prayer 
is that ‘“‘we, who have received this heavenly nourishment, may 
be strengthened by it against every adversity.” 


With the preparatory season of pre-Lent over, we should be ready for 
the forty days of penance, self-denial and almsgiving of Lent. We shall prove 
the virtues of faith, hope and love, with which we were endowed at Baptism. 
The forty days of Lent remind us of the forty years’ wanderings and hard- 
ships the Israelites had to undergo in the desert. Those tried and found worthy 
were permitted to enter ‘‘the land flowing with milk and honey.’’ Our forty 
days should prepare us, indeed, for rising with Christ to the new life at Easter, 
but also for a lifetime of subjecting all our interests to the divine order, so 
that upon our wanderings and vicissitudes in our desert of life, we may be ac- 
counted worthy to enter our promised land of heaven. 

In some churches the Devotion of Forty Hours is held during the days 
immediately preceding Ash Wednesday, in partial reparation for the dissipa- 
tions and extravagances committed at this time; in others there is exposition 
of the Blessed Sacrament, with prayers of reparation, followed by Benediction. 
Everyone might well bring the sacrifice of some time devoted to prayer before 
the Blessed Sacrament to help atone for the self-indulgent excesses committed. 


ASH WEDNESDAY 


“‘Ash Wednesday and the three following days form the introduction to 
Lent. The liturgy of these days summarizes the Lenten life and enables us 
to make an effective beginning. On this day Christians formerly assembled in 
the church of St. Anastasia at Rome for the ceremony of blessing and im- 
position of the ashes. In the first antiphon we appeal to God’s mercy, acknowl- 





1The light of faith which we need for this life, even more than we do our 
mortal eyes to see with, will give way to the light of glory in heaven. Hope 
we also need, because of our present frailty; but this, too, will pass at the instant 
of realizing the things hoped for. But love will remain forever. 
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AT THE THRESHOLD OF LENT 


edging that we have experienced the bitter consequences of sin. In the four 
following prayers of blessing the Church appeals to God for us, who, upon 
humbly accusing ourselves of and deploring our sins, ask that God in His 
mercy may forgive us as He forgave the Ninivites who did penance in sack-cloth 
and ashes. For our determination is to ‘amend for the better in those things in 
which we have sinned through ignorance: lest suddenly overtaken by the day 
of death, we seek a time for repentance and are not able to find it’ (responsory). 
Approaching the altar to receive the blessed ashes upon our heads signifies that 
we publicly profess our determination to tread our way back to God from 
whom we have strayed. On receiving the ashes we solemnly resolve to do penance 
for our transgressions. We hear the same words God once spoke to Adam after 
his fall, namely, that we are dust and shall return to dust. This returning to 
dust is one of the consequences of sin. But through our Redeemer’s work and 
our working with Him, we are enabled to save our better part, the soul. And 
only through Him can we hope to rise unto eternal glory. Until then it will 
cost us much battling against the desires and advances of our lower nature and 
against the host of tempters; confident of God's help, however, we pray: ‘Grant 
us, O Lord, to begin with holy fasts the exercises of our Christian warfare: 
that, as we do battle with the spirits of evil, we may, with the help of self- 
denial, be protected’ ’’ (fifth prayer.)* 


I. 1. Knowing that our Father in heaven loves us, even after 
our having failed Him through sin, we are confident that He will 
forgive and spare us if we are repentant. With a contrite heart 
we (a) appeal to His mercy (Introit); (b) beseech Him to grant 
all His faithful ‘‘that they may begin the venerable solemnities 
of fasting with becoming piety’’ (Collect). They are solemnities; 
they have been ordained by God to prove repentance and conver- 
sion. Through the Prophet Joel He announced: “Be converted 
to me with all your heart. . . .Blow the trumpet in Sion, sanctify 
a fast’’ (Epistle). 2. In the Gospel our Lord instructs us how to 
proceed: ““When you fast, be not as the hypocrites, sad;. . .appear 
not to men to fast but to your Father who is hidden. . . .Lay 
up to yourselves treasures in heaven.” 

II. 1. The Mass of the Faithful begins with the note of 
spiritual joy—a foretaste of the victory over our unwilling and 
petulant natural selves: ‘I will extol Thee, O Lord, for Thou 
hast upheld me! . . . Thou hast healed me’’ (Offertory); it is 
echoed in the Preface: ‘“We give Thee thanks, O holy Lord, 
Father almighty, everlasting God: who by fasting of the body 
dost curb our vices, dost lift up our minds, dost give us strength 
and reward, through Christ our Lord.” 2. (a) With this joyous 
prospect over our newness of life, we pray and offer our gifts, the 
holy Sacrifice itself, that we become even more pleasing to God 





10rate Fratres, Vol. VI, p. 147f. 
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(Secret, Postcommunion). (b) Upon the realization of this new- 
ness on Jesus’ entering our hearts and of where our treasure is 
(Gospel) we resolve to meditate sedulously on “‘the law of the 
Lord,” so as to “‘bring forth fruit in due season’’ (Communion). 


FIRST SUNDAY OF LENT 


This Sunday has an especially solemn character. It ranks as a Major 
Sunday of the first class; with it Lent begins in earnest; it inaugurates a period 
of renewal in the supernatural life merited for us by our Savior and bestowed 
upon us at Baptism, a life so easily lost sight of in the round of daily cares; 
its Station church is that of our Savior,’ the oldest of the Roman churches: 
“The mother and head of all the churches of the city and the world.”’ 

We are warned to be on our guard! It is the ‘‘acceptable time,”’ the “‘day 
of salvation,”’ and St. Paul cautions us ‘“‘not to receive the grace of God in 
vain” (first Nocturn and Epistle). His list of details for our reorganization so 
as to “exhibit ourselves as the ministers of God,” is a formidable one. Then, 
with the heavenward step we have taken, we find ourselves in a contest with 
the infernal adversary who disputes every advance. Christ Jesus Himself, after 
His forty days’ and nights’ fast was not spared (Gospel). Satan’s attack, in 
the main, is threefold: Our Lord he tempted to have Him appease His hunger 
by working a miracle; upon us he would prevail to break off fasting so as to 
appease ours. Our Lord he placed upon the pinnacle of the temple to have 
Him demonstrate that angels would sustain Him on casting Himself down; 
likewise he tempts us to pride and into believing ourselves superior to others 
as well as safe from falling from our high resolutions. To our Master he 
proffered all the world’s wealth on His serving him; to us he holds out the 
enjoyment of earth’s possessions with interest if we do his bidding, especially 
if we refrain from giving alms. 

Heeding St. Paul’s admonition, and employing our Master’s word, 
“Begone Satan!’’ we proceed, at holy Mass, to place our trust in God, to keep 
the fast and keep from questionable pleasures, to carry out the good works we 
have resolved to do. z 

I. Having begun to carry out the resolutions made in accord- 


ance with God’s will and the mind of the Church, at the same time 
being aware of the nullifying influences, 1, we lay ourselves open 
to the power of God to work in us (Introit); 2, we beseech 
Him, who is purifying His Church by the Lenten observance, to 
have the members of His household actually carry out in good 
works what they seek from Him by abstinence (Collect); 3, we 
renew our confidence and courage in God, being assured also of the 
protection of His angels (Gradual, Tract, Offertory). 

II. 1. In order, during this ‘‘acceptable time,’’ to practice the 
virtues mentioned by St. Paul in the Epistle, and to.carry on the 
contest with the adversary according to the example of our Lord, 
“‘we solemnly offer up the Sacrifice at the beginning of Lent” 

1The present name, St. John Lateran, has come into use from the names 


of the two oratories near the baptistry, the one dedicated to St. John the Baptist, 
the other to St. John the Evangelist. Cf. Orate Fratres, Vol. I, p. 113. 
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AT THE THRESHOLD OF LENT 


(Secret). 2. Upon receiving our Lord and Savior in holy Com- 
munion, we are assured that on our abiding in Him and His 
remaining with us we will also be sustained and protected (Com- 
munion). 3. Finally we have the very important request to direct 
to God that our Communion may refresh and purify us, so that 
in truth we become partakers of our Lord’s redemptive merits 


(Postcommunion). 


We have made the choice of serving God, not Satan, not ourselves. Press- 
ing on in the heavenward way with and in our Savior, putting aside whatever 
of earth impedes us, arming ourselves to withstand the adversary, acquiring 
by good works the means of advancing in the new life that is to endure for- 
ever—what can be more sublime! Where do our supreme interests lie? 


THE EMBER DAYS 


The Church has designated Wednesday, Friday and Saturday of the first 
week in Lent during which to consecrate the season of spring to God and to 
obtain graces, through prayer, fasting and the offering of the holy Sacrifice, 
for those who are to receive the sacrament of Holy Orders on Saturday. These 
days, however, unlike those of the other seasons, do not refer to the fruits of 
the earth, but are rather expiatory in character. 


Wednesday. The choice of the Station church, St. Mary 
Major, signifies that the ordinands are, like Mary, to share most 
intimately in Christ’s redemptive work. The Gospel relates that 
on someone’s calling Jesus’ attention to the presence of His 
mother, He pointed to His disciples, saying: ““Behold My mother 
and My brethren. For whosoever shall do the will of My Father 
who is in heaven, he is My brother, and sister, and mother.”’ 

I. Upon drawing near to God with confidence in His help 
(Introit), then beseeching Him to withstand our adversaries and 
to refresh us in mind because of our labors (Collects), we learn 
that Moses fasted forty days and nights on Mount Sinai on coming 
into the presence of God (first reading), that Elias likewise fasted 
as long on Mount Horeb (second reading), that the Ninivites did 
penance at the preaching of Jonas, and that we must be unceas- 
ingly vigilant lest the evil one, once driven from us, return again 
(Gospel) . 

II. The holy Sacrifice which we offer with the entire Church 
is propitiatory, that God may “mercifully forgive us our sins 
and direct our inconstant hearts’’ (Secret). 

Friday. The Station church being that of the Twelve 
Apostles, the candidates for ordination are appropriately reminded 
of their coming apostolic labors. 
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I. Having repeatedly sinned, we now repeatedly call upon 
God for His merciful forgiveness (Introit, Collect). He will be 
merciful and forgive us if we but prove our conversion by penance 
and by complying with His will in the performance of good deeds 
(Epistle). It may take a long time before He will hear us. At the 
pool of Bethsaida was a sick man who waited thirty-eight years 
before he was healed. To Him our divine Healer said: “Behold, 
thou art made whole: sin no more, lest some worse thing happen 
to thee’’ (Gospel). II. On recounting at least some of the mani- 
festations of God’s mercies and favors in our behalf, we cannot 
but break forth with benedictions in return (Offertory), at the 
same time offering them, together with our good works in His 
service (Secret). III. We seek, with the great means God has 
placed at our disposal, to be cleansed from our vices, for the accom- 
plishment of just desires (Postcommunion), and for true enlight- 
enment (Humiliate). 


Saturday.’ St. Peter’s, in Rome, is the Station church. The 
ordinands, the new apostles, are today instructed by the chief of 
the apostles, “‘the Moses of the New Law”’ (first and second read- 
ings). In the Gospel, St. Peter’s having been taken to a high 
mountain to witness our Lord’s Transfiguration and his desire 
there to remain is related. The seasonal reference (the quarterly 
payment of tithes by way of almsgiving) is made in the first 
reading. 

I. With the Church at Mass (without an Introit since the 
officiants are already present in the sanctuary) we contemplate our 
Lord’s Transfiguration, realizing that ours, too, is in progress on 
carrying out God’s will with regard to prayer, fasting and alms- 
giving; moreover, that at Easter we are to have a foretaste of the 
eternal glories. Thus we are sustained in our efforts. II. Today, 
from the depths of our hearts, we send to the God of our eternal 
well-being a cry for a hearing (Offertory): 1, that our fasts be 
sanctified (Secret); 2, that we may be saved from persecutors 
(Communion) ; 3, that we may be healed from our vices (Post- 





1Today’s liturgy is partly that of a former great Vigil apparently held in 
times of great distress as the tone of the three last readings and the content of 
the Collects and of the lyric portions indicate. The former twelve readings St. 
Gregory reduced to six, including the Epistle. The Mass of ordination was cele- 
brated, not on Satuday, but early Sunday morning after the night-long “watch.” 
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AT THE THRESHOLD OF LENT 


communion); 4, that His blessings may confirm all His faithful 
and cause them nevermore to depart from His will (Humiliate). 


SECOND SUNDAY OF LENT’ 


The new order of things accomplished by Christ finds a prophetic implica- 
tion in the reading, at Matins, of Jacob’s wresting the birthright from his 
elder brother Esau (first Nocturn). According to St. Augustine's interpretation 
(second Nocturn), Jacob's telling his father ‘I am Esau, thy first-born,’’—“‘if 
this is referred to the two brothers, it will be considered a lie; but if seen in 
relation to the significance of these words and deeds, and the purpose for which 
they were recorded, it will be understood to mean Him (Christ) in His 
(Mystical) Body, which is His Church, and of which He said: ‘When you 
shall see Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, and all the prophets, in the kingdom of 
God, and you yourselves thrust out. And they (the Gentiles) shall come from 
the East and the West, and the North and the South; and shall sit down in 
the kingdom of God. And Behold they are last who were first, and first they 
who were last’ (Luke 13, 28-30). For thus did the younger take away the 
birthright and acquire it for himself.” 

The kingdom of God, the Church, the Mystical Body of Christ which we, 
the younger gentiles, have had the privilege to enter with our baptismal re-birth 
through our Lord’s redemptive merits, has become ours; the older Jews, God's 
chosen people before us, have allowed themselves to be defrauded out of their 
birthright. 

The antiphon at the Magnificat, taken from the Gospel of the day on 
our Lord’s transfiguration, is the passage which refers to His other glorious 
manifestation, the resurrection. Peter, James and John, witnesses of the first, 
were to be silent about it, “till the Son of man be risen from the dead.” 
There was to be no premature popular demonstration. Before the resurrection, 
the details of the work of the Redemption had to be carried out. The significance 
for us is that while we are participating in our Lord's transfiguration—‘‘For 
this is the will of God, your sanctification’’ (Epistle)—and looking forward 
to share in His resurrection at Easter and at the end of time, we have first 
to share also in His passion. 


I. 1. Remembering our inheritance of the sufferings as well 
as of the glories of Christ, we place our confidence in the mercies 
of God, lest we lose our acquired birthright, “‘lest at any time our 
enemies rule over us’ (Introit). 1. In the Collect we anticipate 
the content of both the Epistle and the Gospel. (a) ‘God hath 
not called us unto uncleanness, but unto sanctification: in Christ 
Jesus our Lord’’ (Epistle). (b) The Gospel tells us that Moses 
(the lawgiver and builder of the Old Testament religion) and 


1In the early days of the Church there was no other Mass on this Sunday than 
that of the Vigil celebrated early in the morning. In places where the Vigil was 
not observed, a liturgy for the day had to be provided. The Gospel of the Vigil 
was retained, another Epistle was supplied, and the other Proper parts were taken 
from various Masses. 

The Station church, S. Maria in Domnica, is situated on the site formerly 
occupied by the house of St. Cyriaca, from which St. Lawrence distributed alms 
to the poor. Domnica is a variation of Dominicum, meaning the Lord’s house, 
and the Latin equivalent for the Greek Kyriake, from which Kirche, kirk, church, 
are derived. It may be that the designation of the Station church owes its origin 
to the name of St. Cyriaca. Cf. Orate Fraters, Vol. VI, p. 13. 
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Elias (the most privileged among the prophets who labored to 
build up religion in the hearts of men) spoke to Jesus—‘“‘spoke 
of His decease that He should accomplish in Jerusalem’ (Luke 
9, 31). Old Testament types and figures were to become actual 
and realized in Jesus, in His teaching, suffering, dying, and rising 
again from the dead. (c) We recall that our Lord, Moses and 
Elias passed forty days and nights in fasting. Our forty days’ 
Lenten fast represents in part our sharing in the redemptive work 
of Christ before our sharing in His resurrection. And since we 
have not here below a lasting tabernacle,” we are preparing for 
the eternal one to come.’ (d) Accordingly, we now “give glory 
to the Lord, for He is good’”’ (Tract). 

II. Our present means of persevering are (a) meditation 
upon God’s commandments (Offertory); (b) the renewal upon 
our altar of the Sacrifice of Calvary, to which we add our Lenten 
observances and upon which we ask God to “‘look down favor- 
ably’’ (Secret). 2. Remembering our having died to the old man 
of sin at Baptism, now at the Sacrifice-oblation we participate 
anew in Christ’s death upon the Cross, for its renewal is for our 
present purification (Consecration of the Chalice). 3. In the 
Sacrifice-banquet we are renewed in Christ; not unmindful of 
our weaknesses, however, we pray insistently (Communion) that 
we may live so as to be pleasing to God (Postcommunion) ; for 
our inheritance is the life of Christ in whom the Father is well 
pleased (Gospel). 


FEAST OF SAINT JOSEPH 
SPOUSE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY’ 


(March 19) 


The Chapter at Vespers gives us the reason for the festal celebration: “‘A 
faithful man shall be greatly praised, and he who is the guardian of his Lord 
shall be glorified.”’ 

At Matins we are told of the Egyptian Joseph, the son of Jacob, to whom 
St. Joseph is likened: ‘‘Joseph found grace in his master’s sight, and he served 
him; and he made him overseer over his house and all that he had put into his 





1¢f. 2 Cor. 5, 1-5; Hebr. 8, 5-12. 

cf. Hebr. 9, 11-15. 

*See Living with the Church, p. 170f; The Mind of the Missal, p. 240. 

Today’s celebration is the older (beginning with the fifteenth century) but 
lesser of two commemorative feasts in St. Joseph’s honor; the other, on the Wed- 
nesday following the second Sunday after Easter, is the feast of his patronage 
over the universal Church, and has an Octave. 
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AT THE THRESHOLD OF LENT 


hand.” St. Bernard draws numerous comparisons between the two; and St. 
Jerome gives the reasons why our Lord was not born of a free but of an 
espoused Virgin: ‘‘First, for the sake of the genealogy of Mary, which we have 
obtained by that of Joseph; secondly, because she was thus saved from being 
stoned by the Jews as an adulteress; thirdly, that Himself and His mother 
might have a guardian on their journey into Egypt.” 

I. At Mass,’ because of ‘‘the just one .. . in the house of 
the Lord,”’ 1, we send forth our praises to God (Introit) ; 2, and 
we beseech Him: ‘“That we may be assisted by the merits of the 
Spouse of Thy most holy mother’ (Collect); for he is the 
“beloved of God and men, whose memory is held in benediction” 
(Epistle), and because God Himself has greatly honored him 
(Gradual), and sent him a heavenly messenger to reveal to him 
His plan of Redemption (Gospel). 


II. 1. The holy Sacrifice itself, according to the Secret, is 
one of praise. To this we unite “the debt of our service’ (even 
as Joseph offered his under most trying circumstances), at the 
same time asking our Father to preserve in us the gifts He bestowed 
upon us “by the suffrages of blessed Joseph.’” To Him we also 
direct our hymn of praise and thanksgiving, the Preface: “With 
due praises we pay our homage, bless and glorify Thee on the 
festivity of blessed Joseph, who, as a just man, was given by Thee 
as the spouse to the Virgin Mother of God, and as a faithful 
and prudent servant was set over Thy family, that with fatherly 
care he might watch over Thy only-begotten Son.”’ 2. Joseph, 
having cared for the holy Family with paternal solicitude, now 
continues to do so for the household of God, the Church; hence 
we again pray, indeed for God's merciful assistance, but also that 
through Joseph’s intercession God's gifts to us may be preserved 
(Postcommunion). 

REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey. 





1Largely made up of the Common of Confessors not Pontiffs. The Gospel is the 
same as that of the Vigil of Christmas. 
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THE SACRAMENTAL SYSTEM (II) ' 


1. THE SACRAMENTAL SIGN, All the sacraments are external 
visible signs of an inward invisible grace. The external sign con- 
sists of definite words and actions. The words express the essential 
spiritual thing that is done in the conferring of the sacrament, 
as for instance the “‘I baptize thee’’ in the sacrament of our spiritual 
rebirth. These definite words are called the form of the sacrament. 
The action performed has to do with some material thing, called 
the matter of the sacrament. This matter has a natural purpose 
or use in human life, upon which the spiritual meaning of the 
sacramental sign is based. Thus water is the matter of the sacrament 
of Baptism. Its natural power of cleaning is also a natural sign 
of the spiritual effect of Baptism, viz., the washing away of what- 
ever sins are on the soul. Both matter and form must come to- 
gether in order to have a sacrament; that is, the words that 
mention what the sacrament does spiritually must be pronounced 
while the action with the matter is being performed. 

When the question is asked, what is it that the sacraments 
really signify, we are often satisfied with the simple statement 
that they signify the inner grace conferred upon the soul. St. 
Thomas, one of the greatest teachers of the truths of Christ, would 
not have been satisfied with such a simple answer. This inner 
grace is a sharing in the Christ-life, in the whole Redemption of 
Christ. Now the Redemption is rooted in the past, in the historical 
enactment of it by Christ; and it comes to us in the present, for 
the purpose of an eternal glory that is to be without end. 

Such is the whole of the spiritual reality that we share in 
through the sacraments; and all of this, St. Thomas explains, is 
signified by the sacramental sign. Sacraments, he says, are ordained 
for our sanctification, and in regard to the latter there are three 
things to consider. First is the cause of that sanctification, which 
is the passion of Christ. Then there is the present form of our 
sanctification, namely the graces and virtues in the soul. Finally 
there is the ultimate goal of all sanctification, which is eternal life. 


1This article consists of excerpts from a proposed new book of the Christ- 
Life Series, entitled Life in Christ, and constituting Volume I of the Advanced 
Series. 
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THE SACRAMENTAL: SYSTEM 


The sacrament is thus a commemorative sign of what preceded 
in time, namely the passion of Christ; a sign indicating what takes 
place in us through the passion, t.e., grace; and a sign announcing 
the future glory that will follow if we remain faithful to our 
membership in Christ. 

Thus the sacramental signs have as their full purpose to 
represent or show by appropriate actions (form and matter) the 
interior transformation that occurs in us, and that comes to us 
from the passion of Christ, and that is even now a beginning 
of eternal life. In accordance with this triple symbolism of the 
sacraments, we can also speak of a three-fold effect they produce 
in us by giving us a share in the Christ-life: 


(1) They assimilate us with the suffering Christ 
(2) They communicate Christ’s sanctity to us. 
(3) They attach us to the glorified Christ. 


There is something very special about sacramental signs that 
we do not generally find in other signs. They do much more than 
merely signify or point out something to us. A highway sign 
marked “‘R.R.”’ tells the traveller that there is a railroad crossing 
ahead. The sign signifies or tells of the crossing. But it would 
be entirely false to say that the railroad sign in pointing out the 
crossing also puts the railroad track there or constructs it. 

Now that is just what the sacramental sign does for the thing 
it signifies. The grace of God effected in the soul is not only sig- 
nified by the sacrament, it is actually put there or produced by the 
sacramental action, Sacraments are conferred by the priestly power 
of Christ, which He gave to His Church for the sanctification of 
souls. Whenever the Church performs a sacramental action, she 
is exercising Christ’s power of priesthood. Christ Himself is then 
acting sacramentally in her; that is, the power of Christ is acting 
upon the soul through the sacramental sign. That is the essential 
inner aspect of the sacramental sign, since that is exactly the 
purpose for which Christ instituted the sacrament. This great 
spiritual truth is tersely expressed by the customary phrase: The 
sacraments effect what they signify. While other signs merely point 
out something to the mind, the sacramental signs actually produce 
or make real the thing they also point out. 
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Since this is done by the unfailing power of Christ, the 
sacraments as such produce their effect with absolute certainty 
when the matter and form are correctly performed by the proper 
minister. Since the natural abilities or personal state of the minister 
of the sacrament have nothing to do in producing the sacramental 
effect, the latter does not depend on the sanctity of the minister 
or on any other personal qualities of his. 

As far as the sacraments are concerned, therefore, they 
necessarily produce the effects intended by Christ when He in- 
stituted them. But there is another condition—outside the sacra- 
ments—which is all-important for the proper effectiveness of the 
sacraments: the disposition of the person receiving the sacrament. 
After the candidate for Baptism has declared his mind in various 
ways, he must still answer by an “I will’ to the question: ‘“Wilt 
thou be baptized?’’ Should the candidate say and mean “I will 
not,’ then the sacramental action would not produce its effect 
in him, no matter how correctly it had been performed. Christ 
does not force Himself on anyone against his will. Man must 
approach God in the spirit of faith, which is itself a supernatural 
gift of God. If this faith is truly a living faith, the desire for God 
will follow of its own accord. God will not bestow His divine life 
where there is no will towards a union with Him. 

Likewise must our service of God always be a willing service. 
In every case of receiving the sacraments the fulness of the effect 
is ultimately also proportionate to the degree of good will the 
recipient has to co-operate heartily with the graces received. 


2. THE SACRAMENTAL LIFE. The inner graces conferred 
on souls in the sacramental system are none other than a sharing 
in that life which Christ had come down to give us in abundance. 
The sacraments are, in fact, the divinely instituted and indis- 
pensable means of living the life of Christ here on earth. Through 
them alone can we exist as living branches on the vine that is - 
Christ, and through them alone can we partake of the divine 
energy that Christ imparts to us in these official ministrations of 
the Church He had founded for that purpose. Such being the case, 
there is hardly need of even mentioning their important position 
both in the Church as well as in the life of the Christian. 
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THE SACRAMENTAL SYSTEM 


The performance of the sacramental rites, the distribution of 
the sacramental grace and life of Christ, is one of the chief functions 
of the Church. It is the ordinary means, willed by God, for ren- 
dering the energies of Christ effective in the life of man, for the 
elevation of man into the life of divine love. 

The life of grace in the soul is always the indwelling of the 
blessed Trinity in us. Through the inpouring of the Holy Ghost, 
we become united to Christ, and thus also to the Father. Insofar 
as a sacrament gives us a share in the Christ-life, it makes us 
sharers in the life of the whole Trinity. .. . 

While all the sacraments either give or increase sanctifying 
grace, each one does so with a view to the purpose for which it 
was instituted, or to the position it has in the general scheme of 
the sacramental system as described above. The grace conferred by 
any particular sacrament, when viewed from this angle, is called 
its sacramental grace. Besides union with God, sacramental grace 
includes the special help given by God to the person receiving a 
sacrament, so that the person may fulfill more truly the promises 
or duties connected with the reception of the particular sacrament 
in question. The sacramental grace of Penance, for instance, 
includes grace of atonement for past sins, and of resistance against 
temptations to come. 

Thus the sacraments are not only means of possessing the 
Christ-life, but still more of living it—and that implies constant 
growth in Christ. They are the most effective instruments for 
stripping off the old man of sin more and more, and of putting 
on ever more perfectly the new man Christ. Every participation in 
a sacrament is a dying to self in order to live more unto God. 
It is truly a sharing of the passion and death of Christ unto 
resurrection, for it enacts in the member the death of Christ unto 
sin and His rising a step higher unto the life of glory. 


3. SACRAMENTAL WORSHIP. So far we have treated of the 
sacramental system chiefly in its relation to the sanctification of 
souls. The sacraments are indeed the ordinary means by which 
Christ sanctifies souls. But whatever God does, and whatever is 
done ‘“‘through Christ,”” must have its final purpose in God Him- 
self. Any other view would make God secondary to His creatures. 
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If therefore we speak of the sacraments as means of sanctify- 
ing souls, this must always be understood in a sense that is already 
familiar: Sanctification of souls for the greater glory of God! This 
truth is necessarily implied in the statement that the sacraments 
give us a share in the Christ-life. 

Christ could give satisfactory homage, worship, and glory 
to God because He was all-holy. And all the actions and words 
of Christ were actually directed to the glorification of the Father 
in heaven. The members of the Mystical Body are become holy in 
Christ for the purpose of living the life of Christ; that is, for the 
purpose of rendering adequate homage and glory to God. Only 
that which is holy (through Christ) can give acceptable homage 
to the All-holy. 

St. Thomas, the great Catholic teacher of all times, says very 
simply that there is a two-fold purpose in the seven sacraments: 

(1) The sacraments perfect man in those things that pertain 
to the worship of God according to the religion of Christ; and 

(2) They are a remedy against sin... . 

It is possible, indeed, for a person to receive a sacrament 
for the benefit of his soul in such a frame of mind that he thinks 
only of himself and of the good he may derive for himself. Such 
a frame of mind might, in some instances, come close to being 
pure selfishness, even though in the spiritual order and not in the 
material. 

But every sincere submission to the sacramental powers of 
Christ, when properly understood, will always be more than 
such an act of spiritual self-service. It will always be also a service 
of God insofar as it ts also an act of divine worship. It is, first of 
all, an act of faith. It is also an acknowledgment by man of his 
own helplessness and of his complete dependence on God. Then 
it includes sorrow for any disobedience to the will of God, and 
a desire to share in the life of God. By having recourse to the 
sacraments, man is submitting himself to God’s will, acknowledg- 
ing His sovereignty over all, and thus paying homage to Him as 
the Supreme Being. 

The relation of the sacramental system to the worship of God 
is also indicated by the sacramental character of which mention 
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THE SACRAMENTAL SYSTEM 


was made in the previous chapter. The sacramental character 
impressed on the soul is a participation in the priesthood, or the 
priestly character, of Christ. It is given in different degrees by 
three sacraments: 


(1) Holy Orders confers the highest degree of participation 
in Christ's priesthood, including the power of administering the 
ordinary sacraments to the members of the Mystical Body. 


(2) In Confirmation, baptized members are made lay 
apostles to serve God in the public defense of Christ in the world. 


(3) Baptism confers on all members the degree of priesthood 
necessary to enable them to take their part in the worship of God 
as brethern of Christ. By it the Christian belongs to God after 
the manner of Christ, but not in the same degree. He is thereby 
sealed as another Christ, as a member of Christ and of the religion 
of Christ, with a right to take his active part in the latter. It 
creates a real need for grace and sanctification in the soul; that is, 
for holiness after the manner of Christ. It gives rise at once to the 
duty and to the right of worshiping God in union with Christ. 


This relation of the sacramental character to the worship of 
God was well brought out in the ancient practice of letting the 
catechumens attend only the first part of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 
They had to leave before the Offertory. Only those could remain 
who had been sealed unto the worship of God by the sacramental 
character conferred in Baptism. Only the members of Christ’s 
Mystical Body and general sharers in his priesthood could join 
Him in His sacrificial action. 


This brings us to the highest form of divine worship in 
the sacramental system. The Eucharist is not only a sacrament that 
gives an increase of sanctifying grace. It is above all the memorial 
of Christ’s passion and death in a most special degree, as we shall 
see in the next chapter. It is the supreme act of worship in the 
Church of Christ. It is therefore also the most sublime of the seven 
sacraments, around which the others radiate as around their living 


sun. 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 

















THE FAMILY IN THE DIVINE SCHEME 
OF SALVATION 


HERE is a trinity of life-giving sources: God, the 
Church, and the family. All life, natural as well as 
supernatural, has its origin in the prime fountain— 
God. The one God exists from all eternity as the 
Ms) absolute fulness of life in all its perfection. ‘Unlike 
creatures which possess life, God is life. It is not imparted to Him 
from without, but He imparts it to all things, and is the funda- 
mental life, the life of all that lives.’” 

In God life is identical with the divine essence; it is there- 
fore incapable of development, as it is pure actuality without a 
shadow of potentiality. This eternal plenitude of the divine life 
manifests itself by the communication and possession of the divine 
essence and nature on the part of the divine Persons. ““The founda- 
tion of the divine fecundity or productivity is the superabundant 
fulness of the divine life itself.’ God the Father, that is to say 
perfect fecundity, begets the eternal Word, “His only Son who is 
in the bosom of the Father’ ;* ““The Father and the Son, enkindled 
with the same love one for the other, bring forth a personal and 
substantial love—the Holy Ghost.’’* There is no beginning in time 
of this divine generation of the Son and the divine procession of the 
Holy Ghost, nor is there an end, for they are essentially and neces- 
sarily given with the very essence and being of God Himself. The 
eternal generation bestows perfect life upon the Son, in the eternal 
procession the Father and the Son communicate their life to the 
Holy Ghost. There remains eternally the same divine essence and 
perfection which is indivisible and is the one true God in three 
Persons. 


There exists the most intimate connection between life and 
love in God. God is life, God is love.* There is likewise a close re- 





tWilhelm and Scannell, Manual of Catholic Theology based on Scheeben’s 


Dogmatik, p. 214 
2Op. cit., p. 317. 
8Hebr. 5, 5. Cf. Ps. 2, 7. 
4Abbé Démurger, God and His Infinite Perfections, p. 19. 
51 John, 4, 8. 
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THE FAMILY IN THE SCHEME OF SALVATION 


lation between love, knowledge and beatitude. ‘“The life of God 
essentially consists in the most perfect knowledge and love of the 
most perfect goodness and beauty; a knowledge and love which 
confer the highest possible satisfaction, fruition and repose—that 
is, the greatest beatitude.’” It is of the very nature of this divine 
love to communicate itself—amor est diffusivus sui—and to make 
others share in His life and beatitude. This prompted God to create 
intelligent beings who were to be raised above their nature to enable 
them to become “‘partakers of the divine nature’” and of His eternal 
beatitude. Such was the scheme of salvation ordained by God from 
all eternity and inaugurated in time by the creation of the first hu- 
man beings. 


Because God is holiness itself and by His very nature cannot 
admit unholy creatures to intimate union with Himself, He raised 
the first man and woman to a state of high sanctity, whereby they 
were enabled as His adopted children to take part in His divine 
nature even in this life and eventually to share in His eternal beati- 
tude. This exalted prerogative was, moreover, destined to be trans- 
mitted to the descendants of Adam and Eve, inasmuch as all hu- 
man beings were to form one great family, one body of saints. 


But man as an intelligent creature was also endowed with a 
free will, which it was in his power to employ contrary to the all- 
holy will of God. He chose to oppose the loving design of God in 
his behalf and by this sin of pride and disobedience forfeited his 
great prerogative for himself and the entire human family, whose 
head he was. With him all his posterity was fallen under the divine 
displeasure and placed in a state of spiritual darkness and death. 
Moreover, man was utterly impotent to raise himself out of this 
unspeakably sad condition. But the infinite love of God, which 
manifested itself so brilliantly in the original plan of salvation of 
the human family, was now given an opportunity to climax itself 
in an incomprehensible love of mercy for an offending people. Man- 
kind must again be restored and this was to be done in a manner 
worthy of Him who is love itself. The mediator of this plan must 
be no other than the Word of God, the second Person in the Blessed 


1Wilhelm and Scannell, op. cit., p. 254. 
22 Pet. 1, 4. 
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Trinity. Sinful man was again to be given the inestimable privilege 
to be drawn into the very life of the triune God and “the power 
to be made sons of God”’ and partakers of His beatitude. ‘“‘But when 
the fulness of time was come, God sent His Son, made of a woman, 
made under the law: that He might redeem them who were under 
the law: that we might receive the adoption of sons.’” St. John 
explains this further: ‘“‘Behold, what manner of charity the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called and should be 
the sons of God. . . . Dearly beloved, we are now the sons of God, 
and it hath not yet appeared what we shall be. We know that, 
when He shall appear, we shall be like to Him, because we shall 
see Him as He is.’ This vocation of man to intimate communion 
with his Creator is spoken of by the Apostle of the Gentiles as a 
magnum mysterium, hidden in God, and surpassing all human con- 
ception, but in time revealed by the Holy Spirit who searcheth even 
the deep things of God. ‘““We speak the Wisdom of God in a mys- 
tery, which is hidden, which God ordained before the world, unto 
our glory: which none of the princes of this world knew. . . . But 
to us God hath revealed them by His Spirit. . . . Now, we have 
received not the spirit of this world, but the Spirit that is of God, 
that we may know the things that are given us freely from God.’” 
This sublime mystery implies nothing less than a communication 
or partnership with the eternal Son of God. “By means of God's 
love, the creature enters into a communion with Him analogous 
to the communication between God the Father and God the Son, 
whence Christ calls His Father our Father,‘ and condescends to call 
men His brethren,* so that we are admitted into the family of God 
as members.’ This supernatural vocation of man brings in its 
train a partaking of the divine dignity and holiness and the power 
and the duty to lead a life similar to the holy life of God. For this 
reason the adopted children of God are called in Sacred Scripture 





1Gal. 4, 4, 5. 

71 John 3, 1, 2. 

%1 Cor. 2, 7-12. 

*John 20, 17. 

®Hebr. 2, 11. 

*1 John 1, 3. Wilhelm and Scannell, op. cit., p. 447. 
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THE FAMILY IN THE SCHEME OF SALVATION 


“saints’’; their partaking of the divine nature and life ennobles, 
transfigures and consecrates their human nature. 


The work of regeneration of the human race by Christ and 
in Christ is so sublime, so dominating in the divine scheme of sal- 
vation that God deemed it fitting to sanctify human life already 
at its very source—the family. He therefore instituted marriage and 
sanctified it in Paradise. Our first parents were to propagate the 
human race with a view to increase the number of the elect, in other 
words, to extend and perfect the supernatural kingdom of God. 
Man, who is the likeness of the triune God, enters into marriage 
for the purpose of producing with a special creative cooperation of 
God an “‘image and likeness’’ of God, thus elevating human pa- 
ternity to the highest degree of dignity, for the human father is ad- 
mitted to participate in the divine paternity; like God, ‘‘the Father 
of spirits,’"" he gives origin to and has authority over a personal 
and immortal being, the image of God.” 

When man sinned and cut himself off from God, his inno- 
cence and happiness were lost, and with them the dignity and super- 
natural character of matrimony was also forfeited. In the fulness 
of time Christ, the Restorer of mankind, came. By Him a new dig- 
nity and splendor was given to marriage inasmuch as He became 
the Head of the human race and His members were elevated to a far 
more exalted position in the sight of the Father in heaven than 
Adam and his natural descendants had ever occupied. ‘Eternal 
thanks be to Thee, O God of the Gospel! By His hand, by the 
strength of His benediction, marriage at once regained the dignity, 
the grace, the inviolability with which it had been crowned at its 
birth. There is nothing pure and noble in nature which has not, 
by the blessing of the Redeemer of men, been made still purer and 
nobler; nothing holy which He has not further sanctified; nothing 
high which He has not elevated.’” 

Christ placed matrimony into the midst of His mystery of 
the Redemption, made it the very core of His intimate union with 
the Church, His Mystical Body. Henceforth it is the sublime mis- 


1Hebr. 12, 9. 
2Wilhelm and Scannell, op. cit., pp. 403 and 410. 
*Bishop Dupanloup, Christian Marriage, pp. 8 and 9. 
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sion of the Christian family to be a solid foundation of human 
society and to rear children that are to be offered to the Church “‘in 
order that by this most fruitful mother of the children of God they 
may be regenerated through the laver of Baptism unto supernatural 
justice and finally be made living members of Christ, partakers of 
immortal life and heirs of that eternal glory to which we all aspire 
from our inmost hearts.” Thus Christian marriage is the mystical 
image of Christ’s ineffable union with the Church, an efficient 
means to expand the Mystical Body of Christ. In the words of 
Pope Leo XIII “it was from the beginning a certain foreshadow- 
ing of the incarnation of the Son of God.’” In the liturgy the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation is called admirabile commercium, a wonder- 
ful exchanging between the divinity and our humanity. In return 
for the human nature that the eternal Son of God takes, He makes 
us sharers in His divine nature and life. In marriage Christian par- 
ents offer their offspring to God through His Church and receive 
them back as children of God and members of His Christ, to be 
reared for eternal life and beatitude. 


JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 


























2Pope Pius XI, Encyclical On Christian Marriage. 
*Encyclical Letter Arcanum Divinae Sapientiae. 
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TWO PAPAL DOCUMENTS ON THE LITURGY 


APAL pronouncements are always important. Whether 
the statements be ex cathedra or no, they are always 
statements of the Vicar of Christ, of the successor of 
St. Peter, on whom Christ built His Church as upon 
a rock; it is the Bishop of the “‘most apostolic’ church 

of Rome who is speaking, the visible head of the universal Church, 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. He has been divinely commissioned 
to guide and rule the kingdom of God on earth. He has the tre- 
mendous obligation and privilege of directing the adopted children 
of God to their heavenly Father in faith and charity. As the shep- 
herd of Christ’s sheep, it is his primary duty to lead the members 
of the flock to the “living waters’’ of the divine life, and to keep 
the sources of these vivifying waters free from defilement. Accord- 
ingly, any directive instructions emanating from the Chair of Peter 
concerning the principal means for the sanctification of man and 
the glorification of God must be welcomed in the spirit of obedience 
and attended to wholeheartedly by all Catholics, lay and ecclesiasti- 
cal. 





It is entirely as it should be, therefore, that the Liturgical 
Movement of our day, which aims to restore closer and more con- 
scious union with the public worship of the Church and the official 
channels of grace, was called into being by the Pope himself. For 
although Abbot Guéranger and others had done some preparatory 
work in this regard, it was not until after Pope Pius X issued his 
Motu proprio of November 22, 1903, that the Movement became 
world-wide and elicited general support. After the death of the 
saintly ‘Pope of the liturgy,’’ both Pope Benedict XV and our 
present Holy Father continued to urge the closer participation of 
the faithful in-the liturgy of the Church. Particularly well known 
is the latter’s Constitution “‘Divini Cultus,’’ in which he appeals 
to history to show that wherever and whenever there is popular 
participation in the liturgy, there the religious spirit flourishes. 
Pius XI has, moreover, been most generous in giving official en- 
couragement to groups or individuals who are striving to further 
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the aims of the Movement. ORATE FRATRES has had frequent oc- 
casion to mention such instances. 

Following are the English translations of two more such 
recent Papal pronouncements concerning the liturgy and the Litur- 
gical Movement. Each is of more than ordinary import, both be- 
cause of its content and because of the position of the persons ad- 
dressed. The first document was sent to Cardinal Minoretti, arch- 
bishop of Genoa, in whose episcopal city and under whose presi- 
dency a National Italian Liturgical Congress was in progress. Not 
only was this the first Italian liturgical congress with a national 


scope, but it had also the distinction of being held with the ap- - 


proval and under the patronage of eighteen cardinals and hundred 
and twenty-eight Italian archbishops and bishops. What impor- 
tance the Holy Father attached to his message can be gathered 
from the fact that he does not content himself with generalities, 
but takes pains to outline a specific program and warns against 
possible abuses or exaggerations. The document is really a signifi- 
cant milestone in the advance of the Liturgical Revival. 


To the request which Your Eminence addressed to His Holiness that he 
would deign to bless the first National Italian Liturgical Congress, gathered dur- 
ing these days at Genoa, the Holy Father gladly responds that he is’ highly 
pleased at the undertaking and he hopes that it may be crowned with good results. 

The endeavor to recall the piety of the faithful to a better understanding 
of the official prayer of the Church and to a greater participation in such a rich 
spiritual treasure is not something new; for already the words of Pope Pius X 
of happy memory opened up and pointed out a secure and provident path in 
this matter. But now, because of the need, as it were, to coordinate the efforts 
of many and to give them renewed impetus, Your Eminence has convoked a 
congress of zealous promoters and students of liturgical piety, in order that, hav- 
ing once again called to mind the principles which ought to regulate liturgical 
piety, and having clearly defined the means adapted to give it ample and salu- 
tary development by means of enlightened and harmonious collaboration, they 
may then all the better carry on the work undertaken. The importance of this 
first congress, consequently, seems precisely to consist in this: that it outline a 
program for the Liturgical Movement. The outlining of such a program is all 
the more opportune at the present time, inasmuch as the need is being felt to 
harmonize the purposes and activities of this movement with those which are 
actually flourishing in the field of sacred chant and art. 

And if one carefully considers such a program, one can readily see that, 
far from abolishing forms of private or popular devotions, recognized and recom- 
mended by the Church, it should strive rather to emphasize fidelity both in spirit 
and in practice to the noble and ancient traditions of ecclesiastical worship. It 
should therefore foster among the clergy a zeal for the proper celebration of the 
sacred functions, and among the faithful, a fervent and intelligent assistance 
thereat. 

Hence we should not forget that the liturgy is not an end in itself, but 
is rather a means unto the glorification of God and the sanctification of souls. 
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TWO PAPAL DOCUMENTS ON THE LITURGY 


Nor should we forget that two master ideas must inspire the drawing up of 
such a liturgical program: first, that Catholic dogma and the life of Christ must 
be reflected in prayer, according to the norm established by the traditional Jitur- 
gical prayers; and secondly, that a more intimate and intelligent union of the 
faithful with the sacerdotal hierarchy of the praying Church must be brought 
about. 

The means to be chosen to accomplish this end are therefore obvious. 
They will certainly not consist in strange or arbitrary innovations. But they can 
easily be found in the wise rules with which the Church is wont to train her 
children, gathered around the altar, the symbol of Christ; for she there blends 
their minds as well as their voices in charity and in unity by means of the in- 
spiring celebration of the sacred Mysteries. 

With the hope, then, that under the wise and authoritative direction of 
Your Eminence this Congress will greatly contribute to reawaken a love for the 
sacred liturgy and will bring to maturity fruits over which the Church will be 
able to rejoice, His Holiness cordially sends to Your Eminence and to all the 
participants his paternal Apostolic Benediction. 

With sentiments of profound respect, etc. 

CARDINAL PACELLI. 


The second communication was addressed to the Very Rev. 
Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., rector of the Catholic University of 
Milan. Dr. Gemelli had been editing a Sunday Leaflet Missal for a 
number of years. The little pamphlets met with extraordinary en- 
thusiasm on the part of the Italian faithful: in 1933 the publica- 
tion could already claim over two hundred thousand regular sub- 
scribers! His Holiness on two separate occasions took official cog- 
nizance of the noble work thus being performed for the quickening 
of the full Christian spirit in Italy by sending his special blessing 
to Dr. Gemelli and his assistants. With the beginning of the pres- 
ent liturgical year, the Leaflet Missal enlarged its scope. It now in- 
cludes not only the Masses of the Sundays and holydays, but also 
contains the Latin and Italian texts for the proper Vespers, together 
with musical notation, the weekly liturgical calendar, the biography 
of a saint, and lessons in ecclesiastical Latin. The Holy Father, 
upon receipt of the first copy of the revised publication, caused the 
following letter to be sent to Dr. Gemelli. 


The new liturgical weekly, Live with the Church, which your Reverence 
has offered in homage to the Holy Father, as the successor of The Mass for the 
People, while it is a happy sign of a well-prepared ground among the faithful 
at large, is likewise a new and consoling promise of a not distant return of the 
great Catholic family to that loving intelligent participation in the sacred liturgy 
of the Church which is certainly most valuable for a safe and perfect Christian 
formation and for the fostering of a solid faith and piety in all conditions of life. 

Accordingly, it is with true and profound satisfaction that His Holiness 
has received this new popular periodical and the many minor publications destined 
to complement its activity and to ensure its success. 
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His Holiness does not doubt that from this praiseworthy undertaking the 
faithful will derive abundantly the spiritual advantages it aims to impart. And 
with this wish, or rather certainty, he invokes the divine assistance upon this new 
messenger of Christian piety and most cordially sends to your Reverence and to 
your co-workers in the holy enterprise the encouragement of the Apostolic Ben- 
ediction. 


The evident warmth with which the Holy Father approves 
and blesses the efforts of Dr. Gemelli to secure the active participa- 
tion of the faithful in the public worship of the Church—particu- 
larly Mass and Vespers—should be a heartening incentive to all 
who labor for the same end. Though progress be slow, and out- 
ward evidence of success be sometimes meagre, the realization that 
we are fulfilling the ardent wishes of the Vicar of Christ, and that 
we are performing an integral and important part in the restoration 
of all things in Christ, should suffice. Deus incrementum dat. 
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THE SANCTIFICATION OF MARRIAGE' 


HE Christian family differs specifically from every oth- 
er family, even though, from the ethical standpoint, 
the latter be entirely above reproach, and even exem- 
plary. As a social structure, it is something complete- 
ly new in the world—something which cannot evolve 

from purely natural forces. It belongs to an entirely different order 

of being. It is supernatural; and it is such precisely because its 
foundation, the marriage bond, is supernatural. Christian marriage 
is a sacrament. Concerning this sacramental sanctification of mar- 

riage as well as its position and function in the Body of Christ I 

am to speak to you today. 

I 


The sacramental sanctification of Christian marriage has, like 
all things supernatural, a foundation in nature, in a characteristic 
of natural marriage. In contrast to all other forms of social organ- 
isms, natural marriage has no perfect, rounded out natural being 
—a being whose end, and the means to achieve that end, are to be 
derived from nature alone. This is the case, above all, in regard to 
the primary function of marriage, the begetting of children. For 
this end can be achieved only if God, the creative source of spirit, 
complements and completes the parental function through the crea- 
tion of the child’s soul. Marriage, therefore, even in its natural state, 
transcends the limits and purposes, the potentialities of this world; 
in it the conserving activity of God shines forth and becomes visible 
in an entirely new manner, in creative immediacy. Considered even 
from this standpoint, marriage is a mystery. For it does not ac- 
complish its purpose by itself, but only through the immediate 
intervention of divine omnipotence. 

The same mysterious nature and the same inner relation to 
the supermundane, to the special assistance of God, characterize 
natural marriage in its inner structure. As the union of man and 


’The following article is an English version of an address delivered by Dr. 
Karl Adam at the sixty-eighth general congress of German Catholics, held at 
Freiburg im Breisgau in 1929. It was printed in the same year by Herder & Co. 
of Freiburg under the title, “Die sakramentale Weihe der Ehe.” We are indebted 
to the Rev. Author and to the above-mentioned firm for permission to republish 
it. Our thanks are also due to Sheed & Ward Co. of London, who graciously 
ceded their prior rights of translation to Orate Fratres. 
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wife, it has a sensual-bodily, and a moral-spiritual aspect, and ac- 
cording to both it tends to transcend the limitations of mere nature. 

Inasfar as marriage represents the normal realization and ful- 
fillment of sense life, it is threatened by the danger of degenerating 
into the purely animal, of becoming a merely physical function. 
Even worse, there threatens a mode of behavior that borders on 
the demoniacal. In this possible preponderance of the purely cor- 
poreal, we are faced by something which-~is fallen below the level 
of noble humanity and which will destroy man unless help comes 
from above. Unrestrained sensual experience, by the very fact of 
its incalculability—an incalculability which has its source in the 
lowest depths of the purely animal—proclaims the secret dependence 
of the conjugal pair on the special intervention and cooperation 
of divine love, even though this latter take the form of a natural 
grace only. 

The existence of a similar dependence on supermundane as- 
sistance becomes evident when we consider the moral-spiritual con- 
tent of matrimony—the mutual fidelity of man und wife, their 
union through love. The very thing which renders conjugal love 
unique, and which differentiates it from every other kind of love 
—namely, that it is not merely a communion of spirit and affec- 
tion, of external action and of interests, but a communion of per- 
son, ‘‘una caro,”’ one sole ““Ego’’—just this makes conjugal love a 
problem whose solution can not, or can only with difficulty be 
looked for in nature alone. May a man bestow the innermost sanc- 
tuary of his personality on another? Does he not thereby expose it 
to destruction? Is not God alone, the Person of persons, sufficiently 
fruitful and creative to accept the surrender of our person without 
destroying it? Hence, even that which is most profound, most ten- 
der in natural marriage,—conjugal love—has something about it 
that points beyond the realm of the purely earthly, that cries out 
to God, through whom alone it can attain its ultimate fulfillment, 
pure and perfect. 

We see, therefore, that marriage, even in its natural state, be- 
longs to God more intimately than does any other earthly society. 
It has need of Him in a special manner to attain its perfection. For 
that reason it is already by its very nature a “‘res sacra,’’ some- 
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THE SANCTIFICATION OF MARRIAGE 


thing holy. Natural marriage, precisely, is not the concern of man 
alone. Nowhere is man less autonomous than in matrimony. And 
wherever man has usurped autonomy, wherever he has sought to 
cut off the secret, hidden life-root of marriage, namely its peculiar 
relation to and dependence on God, there it has of necessity come 
about that marriage foundered on its own inherent problems, on 
its own internal perils, and became brutalized beyond recognition. 

Because of this inherent dependence of matrimony on the 
intervention and cooperation of God, it has pleased the free divine 
Love not to abandon it to its natural condition, but to elevate it 
from the very beginning into the sphere of supernatural grace and 
power. To this fact the Biblical account of creation already refers: 
“And God created man to His own image: to the image of God 
He created him: male and female He created them. And God 
blessed them, saying: Increase and multiply, and fill the earth, and 
subdue it’’ (Gen. 1, 27 f.). As male and female (also according 
to their sexual relationship to each other, therefore) our first parents 
are the images of God, and as male and female (in sexual union) 
does He bless them that they may populate the earth. Thus the 
special blessing of God rested on marriage from the very begin- 
ning. And from the very beginning, too, is this union ordained to 
be monogamous: “‘Wherefore a man shall leave father and mother, 
and shall cleave to his wife, and they shall be two in one flesh.”’ 


Through the sin of Adam this supernatural nobility of mar- 
riage was lost. At the same time it suffered to a great extent also 
the loss of its natural nobility—tthe primacy of the spiritual over 
the sensual. We know how marriage among many peoples and cul- 
tures degenerated into the most diverse forms of polygamy and 
polyandry, yes, even among the Chosen People, the bearers of God's 
revelation. 

He who restored it to its pristine condition was Christ, the 
Lord. With the majesty of one who had come, not to abolish the 
Law, but to fulfill it, He renewed the paradisaic law of monogamy. 
Authoritatively He stressed the decisive element: ““Therefore now 
they are not two, but one... .”” And He added that this union was 
sealed in the will of God: ‘“What therefore God hath joined to- 
gether, let no man put asunder” (Mark 10, 9). So unconditioned 
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and absolute is this union, so thoroughly does it fuse together the 
ultimate, most secret impulses, that it may not even be violated in 
thought, that it can not suffer even the faintest unchaste lusting 
aftr another woman (cf. Matth. 5, 28). By thus decisively restor- 
ing to marriage its original unity and purity, Christ also restored 
its original beauty and dignity. An ideal for marriage was set up 
which demanded unconditional acceptance by all who wished to 
be and to remain His disciples. Thereby the foundation of all so- 
ciety, of all nationality, of all government, was once and for all 
put beyond the reach of human caprice, of variable philosophies of 
life in succeeding ages, of changing civilizations. 

It is easy to understand that the hearers of our Lord, brought 
up as they were in more slack views on marriage, threatened to 
founder on this adamantine ideal. Even His disciples were oppressed 
by its weight, and replied: “If the case of a man with his wife be 
so, it is not expedient to marry’’ (Matth. 19, 10). They could 
speak in this manner, because at that time they had not as yet ex- 
perienced the full meaning of the conquering grace of Christ. Only 
after our Lord had arisen, and when, through the sending of the 
Holy Ghost, the full blessing of His redemptive power had come 
upon them, did they understand that Christ gives not only the new 
command, but also the required powers to carry out that command. 
Only then did they grasp that He imbeds His new commands in a 
new field of force so that they are no longer burdensome, but be- 
come “‘light and sweet.” 

Nothing can more clearly indicate the sublimity of Christian 
marriage, its elevation above every purely natural form of society, 
than the wonderful fact that Christ has placed it, and it alone, in 
the center of His redemptive mystery, in the core of His own blessed 
union with the Church. The entire inexorable earnestness of 
Christ’s sanctity shines forth in matrimony, but so also does the 
boundless wealth of His grace. 

St. Paul it is who bears witness to this in the immortal words 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians (5, 23 ff.): ““The husband is the 
head of the wife, as Christ is the head of the Church. . . . Hus- 
bands, love your wives, as Christ also loved the Church, and de- 
livered Himself up for it. . . . Because we are members of His body, 
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THE SANCTIFICATION OF MARRIAGE 


of His flesh, and of His bones. For this cause shall a man leave his 
father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and they shall be 
two in one flesh. This is a great sacrament; but I speak in Christ 
and in the Church.” In St. Paul’s mode of viewing things, there- 
fore, the moral nature of marriage—the reciprocal union and com- 
munion of the spouses, which expresses itself in obedience and love 
—derives immediately from the reciprocal union and communion 
between Christ and His Church. So intimately and positively are 
these two (the marriage of Christ and the marriage of the Chris- 
tian) related to one another that Christian marriage derives its 
specific moral nature from the mystical marriage of Christ and the 
Church. It is permeated with and quickened by the blessed power 
of this mystical marriage. And it is precisely for this reason that 
it becomes for St. Paul a Mystery in the special sense, a “great 
Mysterium.” It is no longer merely a ‘‘res sacra,’’ as for example 
a contract sealed in the sight of God by an oath. It is infinitely 
more: by the very fact that the members of Christ, man and wom- 
an, are united in marriage, their union becomes a sacrament of the 
union between Christ and the Church. The fundamental mystery 
of Christianity, the nuptial relationship between Christ and His 
Church, the fact that Christ and His Church are one sole Body, 
is realized anew in every Christian marriage. Wherever Christian 
bride and bridegroom unite in wedlock, the holy union which ex- 
ists between the most sacred humanity of Christ and its members 
receives new actuality. Christian marriage is, consequently, super- 
natural not only in respect to its end, insofar as it supplies new 
members for the Body of Christ; nor is it supernatural merely be- 
cause of the special graces which are bound up with the sacrament 
of marriage. Its distinguishing note is rather this: that it is super- 
natural in its very essence. It has existence only by the fact that in 
it Christ’s sacred nuptials, His union with the Church in one sole 
Body, is actualized. It represents that sacred sphere of life on earth 
in which the mystery of the Body of Christ visibly reveals itself, 
and where it always renews itself as often as two baptized Chris- 
tians join hands in wedlock. 


Christ, accordingly, not only restored to matrimony its unity 
and indissolubility, but He placed it in the very center of the liv- 
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ing power-circuit of Christianity, in that current of grace and love 
which circulates between Christ and His Church. And how greatly, 
above all, did not thereby the end of matrimony, the procreation 
of offspring, become supernaturally transfigured! In the eyes of 
faith, it is not the parents who solely by their own power prepare 
the body of the members of Christ, but Christ and His Church 
beget through their agency. The Christian parents are the true, the 
immediate organs of Christ and His Bride. Their function is a 
sacred, sacramental function. Nowhere does the mystical life of the 
Church penetrate more deeply into natural relationships than in 
Christian marriage. ‘“‘Nowhere does it become more gloriously evi- 
dent that all nature, even in her innermost being, has part in the 
exalted sanctity of the God-Man, who has drawn her to Himself” 
(Scheeben). 

In a no less degree does conjugal fidelity find its supernatural 
foundation and confirmation in the mystery of Christ’s Body. The 
problematic, dangerous, even demoniacal aspect which inheres in 
the purely natural love between man and wife cannot thrive where 
natural love has been assumed into the supernatural communion 
of love between Christ and His Church. Conjugal love can in this 
case never degenerate into idolization, since it is a love for God's 
sake. It can never become unchaste and brutish, because the fact of 
its being rooted in the supernatural precludes all emancipation of 
the sensual sphere, and renders the sensual instincts subservient to 
the sphere of the spirit and heart. And just for this reason, too, it 
can never die. For whatever emanates from the innermost recesses 
of the divine, of the superterrestrial, is imperishable. Even the 
noblest, purest love languishes, dies out, if it is merely human. But 
here there is divine love, which carries conjugal love past all dead 
centers and crises, and makes it strong even unto death. Thus only 
in Christian marriage does the institution of matrimony achieve 
its full meaning, since Christian marriage alone is the sacrament of 
Christ’s union with the Church. We stand before a mystery. It is a 
great Mystery, but I say it in reference to Christ and the Church. 


(To be concluded) 
KARL ADAM 
Tuebingen, Germany 
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4 ISON RS 
” THAT CHRIST get FORMED IN ALL"==PIUSX 


WITH OuR’ The Sun of Redemption has risen on Christmas 
READERS Day and is shedding His beneficent light into the 

darkness round about us. The God-man is in the 
world, and wherever men of good will invite Him to work, there 
new life begins to awaken and growth begins to manifest itself. 
The liturgy of the pre-Lenten season gives ample evidence thereof. 


On the Sunday of Septuagesima Christ, as the Lord of His 
vineyard, the Church, calls us to action. Nay, more than that: His 
own labor becomes present and fruitful; His public activity is, as 
it were, reproduced in us, His members. And again on the Sunday 
of Sexagesima Christ stands before us as the divine Sower, casting 
the seed of His word into our hearts. And has He not the right to 
expect to find the soil of our soul ready and in a receptive mood? 
And is it not our duty to cultivate our interior life and to remove 
the obstacles to the entrance of the word of God? On the third 
Sunday of the pre-Lenten season the coming sufferings of the God- 
man already throw their shadow before them as the Savior calls 
our attention to the prophecies concerning His passion. The blind 
man by the wayside near Jerusalem miraculously receives his sight, 
a symbol of our deliverance from the darkness of sin. 


Christ on His way to Jerusalem to offer the great bloody Sac- 
rifice for the redemption of mankind! How solemn and serious His 
demeanor, His words! The priest of Christ on his way to the altar 
mystically to renew this Sacrifice! What holy reverence must in- 
spire him when he ascends the steps of the altar! And yet, how 
little of this reverence is in evidence in so many churches! Just a 
few days ago, the spiritual director of one of our diocesan semi- 
naries sent us the collection of oddities observed in priests at the 
altar which our readers will find below in the Apostolate section 
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of this issue. In his accompanying letter he writes: “There are in- 
dications that the abuse of carelessness and slovenly performance 
of the ceremonies and prayers of the Church, even the most solemn, 
has grown to be very widespread. I have tried to impress our young 
men with the importance of a devout performance of everything 
relating to divine worship. But the trouble is that after they leave 
the seminary and are put under steam-pressure to hurry up Sunday 
Masses, in order to get in the Mass, Communions and instructions 
within the space of an hour, and to allow for emptying and filling 
the church for succeeding Masses, they soon get into the habit of 
hurrying. 

“Another cause is, of course, the fact that so many of our 
young priests are woefully deficient in the knowledge of Latin. It 
seems to be getting worse and worse. I greatly blame the ‘one- 
horse’ high schools for it. So many of the boys go to these for a 
few years with no definite idea of studying for the priesthood; 
hence they pay very little attention to Latin, which by the way, 
is usually taught in a very shoddy manner. When they do after- 
wards decide to study for the priesthood, they continue with the 
merest smattering of the most essential branch of learning. They 
can never catch up. We have had to introduce Latin classes for those 
who studied in other than preparatory seminaries; but it is too late 
to repair the damage. With their attention fixed on theology, they 
cannot study Latin. And so they hobble along, and as long as they 
live they will never be able to appreciate the beauty of the liturgy, 
nor even in many cases know how to read the rubrics of the sacra- 
ments and other functions properly. As to the Breviary, that is a 
bore and a burden; hence it is either said very badly, or even neg- 
lected.”’ 


But the Lord of the vineyard calls upon His priests to per- 
form the divine Mysteries with all becoming reverence and decorum. 
And will not the seed of His word find a more receptive heart in 
priest and people if the sacred ceremonies are executed in such a 
manner that they reflect the interior attitude of reverence for the 
divine Majesty? And will they not in turn react favorably upon 
the religious sentiments of souls and open the eyes of the spirit- 
ually blind to the meaning and importance of the great Sacrifice 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


of the New Law, and induce them to ascend the mystic Calvary in 
an earnest and solemn frame of mind? 

Of course, it is not the primary purpose of the Liturgical Re- 
vival to concern itself with the mere externals of the liturgy. There 
are still too many imbued with the idea that the Liturgical Move- 
ment is solely a matter of rubrics and religious aesthetics. Its aim 
is rather to foster an abiding liturgical sense as the result of a deeper 
appreciation of the sacredness and fruitfulness of the divine Mys- 
teries that underlie the ceremonies and prayers of the Church. But 
the worthy execution of ceremonies may not be neglected. Precisely 
because they are exterior manifestations of interior realities, they 
are of great import, and demand faithful and devoted observance. 

* 

February is the annual Catholic Press Month. We beg our 
friends and all friends of the liturgy not to forget that ORATE 
FRATRES is the only purely liturgical review on our Continent, and 
that it needs the support of all serious-minded brethren of the 
Faith. For its mission is to make the Word of God, the Christ of 
the liturgy, better known and loved, and His life more intimately 
lived by all the members of His Mystical Body. 

° 


OBSERVATIONS ON “WHY DO WE DO IT?” 


How impossible it must be for some of the good Catholic 
laity not to be assailed by violent temptations concerning the tre- 
mendous reality of the holy Sacrifice and the awful mystery of 
Christ’s real presence in the Blessed Eucharist when they are so 
often—alas! too often—compelled to witness the unmistakable 
want and absence of faith, reverence and piety in ministers of the 
altar celebrating holy Mass or performing other sacred functions 
about the altar. Can it really be possible, they must feel bound to 
ask themselves, that such a combination can exist: none other than 
Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of God, really and truly present on 
the altar, ministered to by a priest whose every movement plainly 
betrays a most offensive carelessness, indifference and coldness, and 
a scandalous irreverence? Must it not make the angels weep? 

But let us get down to particulars and record at some length 
the variety of ways in which this irreverence and want of piety 
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manifests itself. What we state here is based on observation. True, 
the irregularities noted are not committed by every priest; but they 
are being committed frequently enough to call for special notice. 
For they not only interfere with the piety of the faithful, but they 
also are matters of serious import to priests who are in duty bound 
to avoid whatever is irreverent and to observe conscientiously the 
rubrics by which all sacred functions are governed. 

The irregularities that we desire to draw special attention to 
are the following: 

1. Omitting parts of the verses—sometimes even whole verses 
—of the prayers at the foot of the altar. In some cases we have 
noted that not even one third of the prayers were said. (Thus we 
saw one priest who jumped from the Judica to the Gloria Patri.) 
In the Confiteor only one or the other name is pronounced. 

In addition to this, there is often no care whatever taken to 
train the altar boys to say their prayers. Hence they do not know 
them at all; and when serving, they simply utter a few unintel- 
ligible words, or even a mere grunt. We cannot blame them: the 
blame rests entirely with the priests who should have enough inter- 
est in the proper performance of this duty to teach the boys the 
prayers and see to it that they say them clearly and distinctly. But 
even this does not always remedy the evil. If priests hurry through 
their parts, the boys feel the pressure and hence will also hurry, 
with the result that before long they will have dropped into sloven- 
ly ways, no matter how well they may have known their prayers 
in the beginning. 

It comes to this: When the priest omits parts of his prayers, 
and the servers nearly all of theirs, it is easy to dash through the 
prayers at the foot of the altar in a few short seconds. 

2. Going up to the altar, kissing it, and going directly to the 
Missal, without taking time to say the two prayers that are to be 
said while ascending and while standing at the middle of the altar. 
It takes quite an appreciable amount of time to say these two pray- 
ers properly. 

3. Starting to say the Kyrie on the way from the Missal to 
the middle of the altar. It should not be begun before the center is 
reached. Some, too, say it so hurriedly that the server cannot pos- 
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sibly get in his answers. Often all that one can hear is the priest 
saying: ‘““leison, ‘leison, 'leison, 'leison, ‘letson.”’ 

4. Turning about so rapidly at the Dominus vobiscum that 
the chasuble is flung outwardly on a horizontal plane. 

5. Turning the leaves of the Missal for the next Prayer or 
for the Epistle while saying: Per Dominum, etc. 

6. Failing to say all the words of the conclusion, skipping 
over or Omitting some parts; e.g. (as we have heard) ‘‘Per Domi- 
num nostrum Jesum Christum, Filium tuum, per omnia saecula 
saeculorum.”’ 

7. Leaving out the Gradual or Tract. 

8. Making the sign of the cross at the beginning of the Gos- 
pel, not with the hand extended, but with a closed fist; tracing the 
sign with the nail of the thumb. 

9. At the “‘Et incarnatus est’’ making a hasty or otherwise 
slovenly genuflexion, and rising before the words ““Et homo factus 
est’’ are finished. 

10. Saying the whole of the Orate Fratres in a loud tone of 
voice; saying “‘Oratre’’ instead of ‘‘Orate.”’ 

11. Making the sign of the cross in a very careless manner 
over the oblata and on himself. Sometimes the cross over the oblata 
is simply a sweeping circular movement of the hand. 

12. Beginning the ‘‘Te igitur’’ while elevating the hands. 
This prayer is begun only after the hands have been elevated and 
joined and the altar has been kissed. 

13. Omitting parts of the Canon. This is unfortunately some- 
thing that occurs quite frequently. It is even true of some of the 
prayers after the Elevation. It almost passes understanding how a 
priest with even a modicum of faith can be careless during this part 
of the holy Sacrifice. These prayers should be said slowly enough 
that the laity who are trying to follow the Mass either in Latin 
or in the vernacular may be able to keep up with the celebrant. In 
vain do we urge closer participation of the laity in the holy Sac- 
rifice, if priests are careless in the manner in which they do their 
part. 

14. Making quick and jerky genuflexions at the elevations and 
raising the sacred Host and the Chalice in an irreverently quick and 
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jerky manner. These sacred actions should be performed in a be- 
comingly slow and reverent manner, so as to allow a little time 
for adoration both for the priest and the people. A hasty perform- 
ance of them surely betrays want of faith and piety. This in turn 
must react unfavorably on those present. 


15. Not taking care to say (submissa voce) all the words 
that belong to the Agnus Det, so that often one can only hear in 
quick succession: ““Agnus Dei, Agnus Det, Agnus Dei.” 


16. The same is true in regard to the Domine, non sum dig- 
nus. It takes quite a little time to say properly: ‘Ut intres sub tec- 
tum meum, sed tantum dic verbo, et sanabitur anima mea."’ Often 
one can hear only: ‘‘Domine, non sum dignus, Domine, non sum 
dignus, Domine, non sum dignus’’—in quick succession. 

17. When giving holy Communion, to say: ‘‘Ecce Agnus Dei, 
ecce qui tollis peccata mundi’ (second person), instead of: “‘qui 
tollit’’ (third person). Not saying all the words of the “Domine, 
non sum dignus,”’ alta voce. 

18. Slamming the Missal shut after the last Prayer; closing it 
before the last Prayer has been concluded; finishing the conclusion 
(Per Dominum, etc.) on the way to the middle of the altar. 


19. Giving the last blessing in a manner that betokens lack 
of faith and piety. 


20. Omitting parts of the last Gospel. 


21. Saying the prayers at the foot of the altar, chalice in hand, 
or in so hurriedly, slovenly and careless a manner, that it is im- 
possible for the people to understand or follow them. Often the 
priest will ‘“‘cut in’’ on the responses made by the people. Thus we 
have observed how in the public recitation of the ‘“‘Hail Mary”’ after 
Mass, and especially during Rosary Devotions, the priest resumed 
his part of the ‘Hail Mary’’ when the congregation had gotten as 
far as ‘‘pray for us sinners.’’ They had no chance to say the rest: 
‘Now and at the hour of our death. Amen.” Such haste and hurry, 
with the resultant “‘shingling’’ of prayers, is necessarily destructive 
of all devotion. We are in full sympathy with those who during the 
past few months expressed their views on this subject in the Amer- 
ica. Their complaints are only too well founded. 
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22. Other irregularities observed, especially at High Masses 
and Solemn Masses, are the following: 

The celebrant singing the Orations, Preface and Pater noster 
with his hands folded before his breast or the fingers locked, in- 
stead of ‘‘extensis brachits.’’ The ministers walking about with 
their hands clasped, or when folded, pointing to the floor; or rest- 
ing on the knee when genuflecting, or one hand grasping the wrist 
of the other and resting on the abdomen. Not using the biretta as 
prescribed. 

23. In addition to these particular failings against the rubrics 
we must point out the unfavorable impression that is necessarily 
produced on the faithful, not so much by individual violations of 
rubrics, as by the general indifference, and want of piety and de- 
votion that is only too apparent in certain priests while they say 
Mass. It is not always possible to point out distinct faults; but 
the man’s whole attitude reveals a painful absence of the looked- 
for piety. It manifests itself in a variety of ways: undue haste and 
hurry, slovenly movements, irreverence in the manner of walking, 
standing, genuflecting, making the signs of the cross, and perform- 
ing the ceremonies in general; oddities and eccentricities in carriage 
of person and movements of body, and the like. 

Oddities that are especially distracting to the faithful are: 
grotesque and affected gestures, peculiar tones of voice—whining, 
groaning—, a succession of alternate periods of silence and explo- 
sive utterances; also violence of action when making the sign of 
the cross over the chalice as though it were intended to split it 
in two. 

Sometimes, too, we see priests displaying their want of proper 
reverence by going about in the church and in the sanctuary wear- 
ing their biretta (which is to be worn only during functions), and 
even making genuflexions without uncovering the head. 

These may seem to be unimportant details, but we must keep 
in mind that even the little things are of great importance. Perfec- 
tion of anything can be had only when little things are properly 
attended to. The whole is never more perfect than its parts. 

If the Liturgical Movement is to promote the growth and vig- 
or of faith, priests must be made to understand and realize the abso- 
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jerky manner. These sacred actions should be performed in a be- 
comingly slow and reverent manner, so as to allow a little time 
for adoration both for the priest and the people. A hasty perform- 
ance of them surely betrays want of faith and piety. This in turn 
must react unfavorably on those present. 


15. Not taking care to say (submissa voce) all the words 
that belong to the Agnus Det, so that often one can only hear in 
quick succession: ““Agnus Dei, Agnus Dei, Agnus Det.” 


16. The same is true in regard to the Domine, non sum dig- 
nus. It takes quite a little time to say properly: “‘Ut intres sub tec- 
tum meum, sed tantum dic verbo, et sanabitur anima mea.”’ Often 
one can hear only: ‘‘Domine, non sum dignus, Domine, non sum 
dignus, Domine, non sum dignus’’—in quick succession. 


17. When giving holy Communion, to say: “Ecce Agnus Dei, 
ecce qui tollis peccata mundi’ (second person), instead of: “qui 
tollit’’ (third person). Not saying all the words of the ““Domine, 
non sum dignus,”’ alta voce. 

18. Slamming the Missal shut after the last Prayer; closing it 
before the last Prayer has been concluded; finishing the conclusion 
(Per Dominum, etc.) on the way to the middle of the altar. 


19. Giving the last blessing in a manner that betokens lack 
of faith and piety. 


20. Omitting parts of the last Gospel. 


21. Saying the prayers at the foot of the altar, chalice in hand, 
or in so hurriedly, slovenly and careless a manner, that it is im- 
possible for the people to understand or follow them. Often the 
priest will ‘‘cut in’ on the responses made by the people. Thus we 
have observed how in the public recitation of the ‘‘Hail Mary”’ after 
Mass, and especially during Rosary Devotions, the priest resumed 
his part of the ‘Hail Mary’’ when the congregation had gotten as 
far as ‘‘pray for us sinners.’ They had no chance to say the rest: 
“Now and at the hour of our death. Amen.” Such haste and hurry, 
with the resultant “‘shingling’’ of prayers, is necessarily destructive 
of all devotion. We are in full sympathy with those who during the 
past few months expressed their views on this subject in the Amer- 
ica. Their complaints are only too well founded. 
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22. Other irregularities observed, especially at High Masses 
and Solemn Masses, are the following: 

The celebrant singing the Orations, Preface and Pater noster 
with his hands folded before his breast or the fingers locked, in- 
stead of ‘‘extensis brachits.’’ The ministers walking about with 
their hands clasped, or when folded, pointing to the floor; or rest- 
ing on the knee when genuflecting, or one hand grasping the wrist 
of the other and resting on the abdomen. Not using the biretta as 
prescribed. 

23. In addition to these particular failings against the rubrics 
we must point out the unfavorable impression that is necessarily 
produced on the faithful, not so much by individual violations of 
rubrics, as by the general indifference, and want of piety and de- 
votion that is only too apparent in certain priests while they say 
Mass. It is not always possible to point out distinct faults; but 
the man’s whole attitude reveals a painful absence of the looked- 
for piety. It manifests itself in a variety of ways: undue haste and 
hurry, slovenly movements, irreverence in the manner of walking, 
standing, genuflecting, making the signs of the cross, and perform- 
ing the ceremonies in general; oddities and eccentricities in carriage 
of person and movements of body, and the like. 

Oddities that are especially distracting to the faithful are: 
grotesque and affected gestures, peculiar tones of voice—whining, 
groaning—, a succession of alternate periods of silence and explo- 
sive utterances; also violence of action when making the sign of 
the cross over the chalice as though it were intended to split it 
in two, 

Sometimes, too, we see priests displaying their want of proper 
reverence by going about in the church and in the sanctuary wear- 
ing their biretta (which is to be worn only during functions), and 
even making genuflexions without uncovering the head. 

These may seem to be unimportant details, but we must keep 
in mind that even the little things are of great importance. Perfec- 
tion of anything can be had only when little things are properly 
attended to. The whole is never more perfect than its parts. 

lf the Liturgical Movement is to promote the growth and vig- 
or of faith, priests must be made to understand and realize the abso- 
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lute necessity of devout performance of the sacred ceremonies. “‘Ver- 
ba docent, exempla trahunt.”’ In vain do we urge the people to 
love the Mass, and to take a more intimate part in the offering of 
it, if the one who is officiating at the altar acts more like a juggler 
and magician than as the representative of Him who offered Him- 
self in unspeakable agony for us all on the Cross. 


Whenever we see a priest acting slovenly at the altar, we are 
reminded of the complaint of Isaias: “‘He that sacrificeth an ox as 
if he slew a man; he that killeth a sheep in sacrifice, as if he should 
brain a dog; he that offereth oblation, as if he should offer swine’s 
blood; he that remembereth incense, as if he should bless an idol. 
All these things they have chosen in their ways, and their soul is 
delighted in their abominations” (Is. 66, 3). 

OBSERVER 





ro) 
OUR COVER DESIGN 


The liturgy of the pre-Lenten and Lenten season presents to 
us the history of the Old Testament, of fallen man longing for 
the Redeemer. Particularly does it represent the persons, events and 
things that God ordained to foreshadow the future Savior and His 
work of Redemption. The number of these types of our salvation 
is astonishingly large. Our cover design depicts the tree of life in 
Paradise, the tree which had the wonderful virtue of conferring 
bodily immortality and freedom from infirmities (Breviary Les- 
sons for the week of Septuagesima). It was a figure of that other 
tree of life, the Cross, whose fruits were to be for the “‘healing of 
nations’ (Apoc. 22, 2). And in the same manner that the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, the tree of death, stood in direct anti- 
position to the paradisaical tree of life, so also does it stand under 
every respect in contrast to the tree of life on Calvary—a contrast 
which the liturgy frequently touches upon during Lent (Vide, e.g., 
the Preface of the Passion and of the Holy Cross). The streams at 
the foot of the tree refer to the fructifying rivers in Paradise, and, 
prefiguratively, to the life-giving streams of grace that emanate from 
the tree of our Redemption. 
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LITURGICAL The seventh National Eucharistic Congress of the 

BRIEFS United States will be held at Cleveland, September 

23-26. The Most Rev. Joseph Schrembs, bishop of 

that city, was appointed Episcopal Promoter of Eucharistic Con- 

gresses in the United States at the last meeting of the Catholic hier- 
archy in Washington. 


A series of post-graduate cultural courses for priests are be- 
ing presented by the Graduate School of Duquesne University dur- 
ing the second semester. The courses include lectures on liturgy 
(Rev. Leo J. Sehringer), Church music (Rev. Carlo Rossini), 
contemporary Catholic thought (Rev. Thomas F. Coakley), and 
Church architecture (Major Henry Hornbostel, Raymond M. Mar- 
lier). The Most Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, bishop of Pittsburgh and 
chancellor of Duquesne, in a letter to the Very Rev. J. J. Callahan, 
president of the University, gave his wholehearted approval to the 
project: “Besides the cultural value which the courses possess, all 
of them have some practical value, and some of them are rich in 
their useful information that bears practically upon the lives of 
parish priests.”.—-The Catholic Observer. 


At St. John’s Church, Gildehaus, Mo., the entire congrega- 
tion sings the Ordinary and the responses at all High Masses, while 
Low Masses are always “‘Missae recitatae.’’ Rev. George J. Hildner 
is the pastor of this liturgically exemplary parish. 


The editor of The Catholic School Journal, Mr. Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick, Ph.D., LL.D., in an editorial appearing in the Feb- 
ruary issue corroborates a study made by Rev. Paul Bussard in the 
January Catholic Educational Review to the effect that children 
are now being taught about the liturgy in many places, but are 
rarely taught the liturgy. Dr. Fitzpatrick’s statement is very much 
to the point: ‘‘It seems almost certain that we shall make the same 
mistake in teaching the liturgy that we have made in teaching 
Christian Doctrine. We have been making it. We seem to think 
that teaching the identification of the vestments, the meaning of 
the liturgical colors, historical notes on the development of the 
Mass, . . . is teaching the liturgy, and that is all there is to it, so 
far as it relates to the Mass. . . . Teaching the liturgy apart from 
some appreciation of the doctrine of the Communion of Saints or 
of the Mystical Body of Christ, and of that doctrine of which we 
have had too little since the Reformation, the Catholic doctrine of 
the priesthood of the laity, is bound to leave it merely external. We 
pray at the Mass, we do not pray the Mass.” 
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The following articles may prove of interest to our readers: 
“Some Unfortunate Tendencies of the Liturgical Movement,’’ by 
Advocatus Diaboli, in the January 19 number of The Acolyte; 
“The Layman and the Mass,"’ by Antony Timmins, in the Jan- 
uary Blackfriars; ‘‘The Liturgy of Candlemas,”” by Rev. Martin 
Pollard, O.S.B., in the St, Joseph Magazine of February; “In De- 
fense of the Breviary,’’ by Rev. Francis H. McGlynn, C.S.Sp., and 
several communications concerning the “‘reform’’ of the Breviary, 
in the February Homiletic and Pastoral Review; ‘‘Nativity Plays 
in Italy,’’ by Nesta de Robeck, in the January Dublin Review; 
“Assimilation Tests to Be Used During a Study of the Mass,”’ in 
the Journal of Religious Instruction of January; ‘“The Iconography 
of a Byzantine Church,”’ by the Rev. Ronald Pilkington in the 
January issue of Pax. 


In an important lecture given recently before the Academy of 
Christian Art in Dublin, Mr. Hubert Rooney, a well-known au- 
thority on plainchant, demonstrated the reasons why Gregorian 
chant should be cultivated by Catholics in general and the Irish 
people in particular. He declared that plainsong was an integral 
part of the liturgy and belonged to the whole congregation. Like 
folk song, its secular counterpart, it was a strong, hardy growth, 
of the people, and for the people. The lecturer then went on to 
show how closely chant was linked up with early Irish national 
life, a fact which the modern Gaelic League quickly recognized and 
which led it to institute plainsong competitions, thus contributing 
much to the knowledge and love of the chant throughout the coun- 
try. Finally, Mr. Rooney pointed to the local Gregorian societies 
that were everywhere springing up and whose members sang con- 
gregationally at High Masses. He expressed a hope that this union 
in sacred song before the altar of God might contribute to quell 
turbulent passions and restore fraternal harmony among the in- 
habitants of the Isle of Saints. 


The first National Italian Liturgical Congress was celebrated 
at Genoa, November 27-29. His Eminence, Cardinal Minoretti, 
archbishop of that city and for many years an outstanding ex- 
ponent of liturgical ideals, was president of the Congress and per- 
sonally attended and presided at all the lectures and functions. To 
insure the success of the Congress, more than six hundred monas- 
teries and convents of the country had been requested to offer up 
prayers and works of penance in its behalf. That it was a great 
success seems beyond doubt, if one may judge from the enthusiastic 
and highly laudatory reports in both secular and religious papers 
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—foremost among the latter being the Osservatore Romano. Eight- 
een cardinals and more than a hundred archbishops and bishops 
of Italy lent their active support to the Congress, while the Holy 
Father himself distinguished it by sending a message in which he 
outlined a program of action and sent his Apostolic Blessing. Pres- 
ent at the Congress were six members of the hierarchy, six abbots, 
a number of superiors of Religious Congregations, official repre- 
sentatives of practically every diocese in Italy, representatives of 
national and local Catholic organizations, a very large number of 
clergy, both diocesan and regular, and thousands of the faithful. 
Each day was begun with Solemn Mass, preceded by the proper 
Canonical Hour, and ended with Vespers. In the chanting of these 
services, the congregation alternated with the schola. The ad- 
dresses, delivered by nationally known promoters of the Liturgical 
Movement, concerned themselves with the liturgy as life—the life 
of the Church, in which all must take an active part. It was repeat- 
edly emphasized that two objectives must be realized if the Move- 
ment is to attain its ends: the liturgical training of the clergy, par- 
ticularly in seminaries, and the liturgical formation of Catholic 
Action. A resolution to found a national Italian center of liturgical 
activity, which would serve to coordinate the efforts of local or- 
ganizations according to the wishes of the Sovereign Pontiff, was 
adopted unanimously at the close of the Congress. 


oO 


COMMUNICATIONS 
CARDINAL SCHUSTER’S SACRAMENTARY 


To the Editor:—I have been a subscriber to your magazine ever since its 
beginning, and have derived a great deal of good from it, not only for 
my own spiritual life, but more especially for the proper orientation of 
my activities as a priest in regard to the parishioners. . . . 

In general, I agree with your articles and editorials. But every once 
in a while (if you pardon my saying so) I get “het up” and can’t see eye 
to eye with you at all. Thus, in your December 29 issue, there was an 
article on Schuster’s Sacramentary. Now the Sacramentary is a wonderful 
book and deserves all praise. But it seemed to me that the author of the 
article was advocating—though veiledly—a return to some of the ancient 
practices and ceremonies of the liturgy, e. g., the Offertory procession. 
And it seemed to me also that OraTE Fratres, by publishing such an 
article, was running counter to its often repeated program of not ad- 
vocating a bodily return to exterior practices of past ages, but of striv- 
ing for a return rather of the liturgical spirit which animated those ages 
of faith. After all, there are still too many for whom the Liturgical 
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Movement means only beautiful “Gothic” vestments, Gregorian chant 
(and this for no other reason than that it is ancient and “Romantic”), 
and all archaisms in general. For them the Spirit ceased to guide and 
vivify the Church ever since the thirteenth century or thereabouts. And 
I might add that, according to my observation, these “‘esthetes” and 
“Romanticists” often do more harm than good to the progress of the 
real Liturgical Momement. . . . 

I would not be writing you this letter, had the matter rested there. 
I often disagree with authors and editors without thereby feeling myself 
called upon to tell them about it. But within the short space of a week 
after reading the article in question, I came across two bits of news which 
made me reconsider my condemnation of it, and which I thought would 
interest you if you had not yet seen them. One was a little story in a 
missionary magazine, concerning a harvest festival. The missionary asked 
each of his flock to bring some small part of his harvest to the Mass of 
thanksgiving, even if it were only one potato, and the gifts brought 
would later be distributed to the poor. He explained thé meaning of this 
sacrifice: how it was a good means of showing their gratitude to God, 
and how through this their sacrifice they would be joined more closely to 
the great Sacrifice of thanksgiving on that day. The people responded 
with a will. Each brought his gift up to the Communion-railing before 
Mass, where it remained all during the Sacrifice. After Mass, the leading 
men of the congregation took the gifts and divided them among the 
poorest of the village. 

That really sounds as if it had taken place about 400 A. D., but 
it really is a fine adaptation of an ancient custom to modern conditions. 
After all, harvest festivals are being celebrated in most country parishes, 
and the same idea could be adapted for Thanksgiving Day Masses in the 
cities. And I’m sure those natives enjoyed themselves and gained greatly 
in a spiritual way besides. 

The other story is from a N. C. W. C. news item from Munich, Ger- 
many, and is similar to the first, only this time children brought gifts 
of money, food and clothing in hood-shaped paper bags (in honor of St. 
Conrad of Altoetting). These gifts were placed at the altar steps during 
the Mass and also distributed to the poor afterwards. Again, a modern 
version of the ancient Offertory procession . . . . If these children were 
instructed in the meaning of the ceremony, and if the priest included the 
gifts in his “Per quem” prayer, what could be finer? Charity would be 
doubly blessed in such cases... . 

With all good wishes, backed by prayers, for the continued success 
of your work, I remain, 

Sincerely in Christ, 


Illinois A CuRATE 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE BUSHIES’ SCHEME IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. By Rev. John T. 
McMahon, M.A., Ph.D. “The Record” Press, Hay Street, Perth, Western 
Australia. 1934. Pp. 40. Paper, one shilling post free. 

In May, 1933, His Holiness Pope Pius XI sent his special blessing 
to Rev. J. T. McMahon, Archdiocesan Inspector of Schools of Perth, 
Australia, associate editor of OraTE Fratres, and author of Pray the 
Mass, in recognition of the latter’s zealous labors for the religious instruc- 
tion of the “bush children”—children of pioneer settlers living in the 
remote areas of Western Australia, far from Catholic churches and schools 
(Cf. Ornate Fratres VII, p. 568). The Holy Father at the same time 
expressed his pleasure at Father McMahon’s “good work of instructing 
the faithful more fully in the knowledge of the sacred liturgy.” The 
present booklet is a vivid description of the catechetical and liturgical 
instruction plan evolved by Dr. McMahon in 1923 and of its successful 
operation since that time, whereby the “bushies” are taught the truths 
and brought up in the practice of their Faith. The Bushies’ Scheme, as 
it is called, consists of regular correspondence courses in religion, con- 
ducted by experienced Sisters, and of several weeks intensive personal 
training of the children in some centrally located convent boarding school 
during the yearly vacation months. This is kept up until the completion 
of the school leaving age, generally about sixteen. Dr. McMahon has 
been the guiding spirit of the Scheme from the beginning, and conse- 
quently the program of both the correspondence classes and the summer 
school sessions show that an effort has been made to use “the liturgy as 
a missionary force” (Dr. McMurtrie). Thus, for example, the children 
are not only given a good understanding of the holy Sacrifice and of 
their privilege to participate therein, but the senior boys are even obliged, 
as a matter of course, to learn to serve Mass. The Most Rev. Archbishop 
of Perth, Patrick J. Clune, contributes the Foreword to the booklet, in 
which he says: “The Scheme has my whole-hearted approval, and ex- 
perience has proved its worth.” 

G. L. D. 





GIVE THIS MAN PLACE. Chapters on the Life and Character of St. Joseph. 
By the Rev. Hugh F. Blunt, LL.D. The Sign Press, Monastery Place, Un- 
ion City, New Jersey, 1934. Pp. 250. Cloth, $1.50. 


After reading this book, one feels that he could have been a better 
Catholic and a better man had he always given St. Joseph the high place 
in his devotional life that the Saint deserves. The author is well read in 
all that the Fathers and holy writers of the Church have written about 
“the Saint for everybody.” This knowledge gives him the background 
and the right to place himself in St. Joseph’s place, as it were, and to 
constitute himself the interpreter of his actions. The dominating prin- 
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ciple of the Saint’s life is to do the will of God—this is well brought out 
and repeatedly stressed. Father Blunt states in his preface that he is not 
writing a pious book; but it is calculated to inspire piety in its readers. 
This is especially true of the conclusions to each chapter wherein the 
particular virtue treated is applied to the needs of present-day Catholics. 
The reviewer did not like the poetry which concludes each chapter. This, 
however, did not detract from his admiration for the author’s pleasing 


and sprightly prose style. 
BAL 





GOD: HIS EXISTENCE AND HIS NATURE. A Thomistic Solution of 
Certain Agnostic Antinomies. Vol. I. By Rev. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 
Translated from the Fifth French Edition by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., 
D.D. B. Herder Co., 15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 1934. 
ix-392 pp. Cloth, $3.00. 

Dom Bede Rose has given the English reading public an excellent 
translation of Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s valuable work. It is especially 
commendable for the manner in which a subject, difficult in its native 
French, is rendered as clearly as the nature of the matter will allow into 
good readable English. 

God: His Existence and His Nature is an abstruse work in parts, and 
will be welcomed mainly by those desiring to make a study of the funda- 
mental principles of Catholic Thomistic theodicy. In this field it is per- 
haps the most basic work of its kind, inasmuch as it presents the tradi- 
tional viewpoint in a modern way both in exposition of the Thomistic 
system of philosophy and in refutation of modern errors. To one already 
acquainted with the problems of Catholic philosophy, Chapter III, an 
exposé of the proofs for the existence of God, is the most interesting. 
The work would be of greater value if an index had been made of the 
contents of the book. 

D. W. T. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF ROMAN LITURGICAL VEST- 
MENTS. By Raymond James. The Catholic Records Press, Haven Road, 
Exeter. Second impression, revised and augmented with additional illustra- 
tions. 1934. Pp. 30. Paper, 2/6 net. 

There is no doubt that most of us must confess ignorance concerning 
the significance of the vestments of the Roman rite. The chief reason for 
this is that our vestments have undergone so many changes in the course 
of ages that what was very obviously signified in the past is now com- 
pletely obscured. Assuming the principle, therefore, that our present vest- 
ments, along with prayers and ceremonies connected with them, are best 
understood in the light of their historical development, the author traces 
the history of each vestment in such a way that its present form is no 
longer an object of hazy speculation. While considerable research is neces- 
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sary for a treatise of this kind, the booklet is not overburdened with dis- 
tracting references and footnotes which no ordinary reader would ever 
take the time to look up. Each of the vestments is treated: the chasuble, 
cope, alb, dalmatic, tunic, stole, maniple, amice. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of this booklet is the author’s state- 
ment of the “Gothic” vestment case, which he ably clears up by showing 
that words like “Gothic” or “‘semi-Gothic” (p. 19) are “meaningless and 
misleading” when applied to the tasteful, more artistic, and historically 
justified ample chasuble. “The division of chasubles and other vestments 
into ‘Roman’ and ‘Gothic’ (a division which is after all of very recent 
origin) is a wholly erroneous one; it is even more: it is misleading and 
should be avoided altogether.” He says this in view of the fact that cer- 
tain decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites have been wrongly inter- 
preted by some as an official condemnation of the ample vestments so 
widely in use today, whereas the gist of the decree (S. R. C., No. 4398) 
in 1926 was merely “the better to control and coordinate the movement 
(for vestments of a more traditional and artistically better form) and 
bring it more effectively within the bounds of Church discipline” (p. 28). 
Anyone having any doubt about the matter should read the entire state- 


ment of the case as set forth by Rev. James. 
R. R. S. 


RELIGION: DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. For Use in Catholic High Schools. 
By Francis B. Cassilly, S.J. Loyola University Press, 3441 North Ashland 
a Neewtaate Ill. Tenth and revised edition. 1934. xix-535 pp. Cloth, 

1.20 net. 


Father Cassilly’s textbook for high school religion is too widely 
known to demand much descriptive comment. The fact that the present 
volume is the tenth edition since 1926, when the work was first published, 
is eloquent witness of its popularity. The publishers explain in the Pre- 
face that no radical changes in the body of the book were contemplated 
for the present revision, but that “in order to leave nothing undone to 
secure a perfect work, the many schools using the text were invited to 
suggest possible changes or improvements.” (That word “perfect” seems 
refreshingly optimistic, especially in view of the current keen criticism 
of “traditional” methods of teaching religion.) In accordance with sug- 
gestions offered, “the principal additions concern certain topics which .. . 
deserved more emphasis because of recent developments in Catholic life 
and thought: in particular Catholic Action, the liturgical movement, and 
the doctrine of the mystical body” (p. v.) These additions were also 
stressed in advertisements of the new edition. But the reviewer failed to 
find much evidence of them. The subjct of Catholic Action, it is true, 
receives three pages in the Introduction (p. 5-7), and the necessity of 
striving for personal sanctification as the first and noblest form of Catho- 
lic Action and as a prerequisite for effective social Catholic Action is 
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properly insisted upon. “The Mystical Body of Christ” is mentioned once 
as a sub-heading of a paragraph on the communion of saints—a para- 
graph whose text remains the same as in the old edition (p. 485). Nor 
did the doctrine effect any change in the chapter on the Church, which 
‘s still treated almost exclusively from the standpoint of external organiza- 
tion and marks. Liturgy is merely mentioned once in passing, as a syn- 
onym for rite (p. 320). The Liturgical Movement doesn’t fare much 
better. In answer to the question: “How should we hear Mass?” the 
author replies (italics indicate addition made): “Most persons find it 
easiest to follow the Mass by reading their prayer book or an English mis- 
sal, Others prefer to meditate. Some say the rosary or join in the singing. 
But whatever method is adopted, we are advised to participate in the 
priesthood of Christ by following the words and actions of the priest at 
the altar, uniting our intentions with Christ’s, and offering ourselves 
with Him as victims of love and sacrifice to His Heavenly Father. Thus 
we shall put ourselves in harmony with the liturgical movement, which 
the Popes have been endeavoring to spread of recent years. All should 
be in their places before the Mass begins,” etc. (p. 95). The treatise on 
the Mass itself also fails to show any notable change. The reviewer doesn’t 
want to carp. Father Cassilly’s book is, according to his knowledge, the 
best high school religion text that has as yet made its appearance. But he 
wonders if these “‘additions” really deserve the heralding they received, 
and if the latter does not tend to arouse hopes for which the book offers 
no justification. 

In other respects, the book shows decided improvement. The text is 
made easier for the students by the addition of capital titles to each para- 
graph, and the old questions at the end of each chapter have been re- 
placed by a new set of exercises. Numerous small illustrations and a fine 
colored frontispiece have been inserted which are sure to arouse interest. 


The new outside cover, too, is most attractive. 
G. i. 





Oo 
The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. 

Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 524-544 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis.: 
God’s Ways. By Sister Marie Paula, Ph.D., Litt.D. 1934. ix-129 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.: The 
Communion of Saints. History-Dogma-Devotion. Translated from the 
French of Rev. Valentine Breton, O.F.M., by Rev. R. E. Scantlebury. 
1934. xix-213 up. Cloth, $1.35 net. 

THE INSTITUTE OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES, St. Michael’s College, To- 
ronto, Canada: The Compendium Theologiae of St. Thomas Aquinas 
(Part I, Tractate 2). Translated from the Latin by Ross J. Dunn, M.A. 
1934. Pp. 194. Paper, ninety cents. 

LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS, 3441 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIl.: 
Examination of Conscience. 1934. Pamphlet, 32 pp. Price, ten cents net. 
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“The loss of The Commonweal would be 
colossal not only to America, but to England, 
and to any number of places where intelligent 
men want the real issue between a Christian 
and a Pagan culture debated in an intelligent 
way.” 

G. K. CHESTERTON. 
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viewpoint expressed. 
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IN THE LITURGY OF THE CHURCH 


THE SPIRIT OF THE LITURGY. By Abbot Caronti. A popular ex- 
planation of the spiritual values of the liturgy.  35c. 


LITURGY AND THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT. A study-club out- 
line. 10¢ 


THE MASS-DRAMA, By Rev. William Busch. An outline of the struc- 
ture of the Mass. Paper, 35c; bound in cloth, $1.00. 


MY SACRIFICE AND YOURS. By Dom Virgil Michel, 0.8. B. A 
liturgical explanation of the Mass. 25c. 


OFFERAMUS. By Abbot Cuthbert Goeb, 0.5.3. The Ordinary prayers 
of the Mass with explanations for group recitation. 12c. 


CATHOLIC STUDY CLUB PROCEDURE. A plan and a guide. Se. 
Booklets on the Sacraments and Gregorian Chant, Liturgical 
Catechisms Practical Manuals, Church-Rack Pamphlets, Study 

Club Outlines, and Beuronese Holy Pictures. 
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A NEW LARGE TYPE MISSAL 


THE CATHOLIC MISSAL 


In English, for Daily Use 


By ©. J. Callan, O. P., and J. A. McHugh, O. P. 


The type is far larger than in other missals ... The printing is su OP coe 
The arrangement is simpler ... The Ordinary is ‘in Latin and Engl All 
superfiuous rubrics (meant only for the celebrant) have been eliminated. Occasion- 
ally used Prayers and Prefaces, prayers for Solemn Mass, and the Blessing before 
the people’s Communion, have been removed to separate sections. Thus the 
Ordinary is a flexible and easily used section . . . Contains every new Mass. Votive 
Masses have been numbered ... A special cord “marker springs the book open at 
the Ordinary. Besides there are four ribbon markers. 


1248pp. Beautifully illustrated. 6%x4 inches. 
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By Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. 


Clear type, 1,476 pages, 4x6 inches, 1 inch thick. 
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MY MISSAL 
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LARGE TYPE EDITION, 8%x5% inches. %-inch thick, 642 pp. 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF THE BEST KNOWN 
MISSALS EVER PUBLISHED 
Artistically produced, fully explained. 
THE ST. ANDREW DAILY MISSAL by Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O. S. B., 
Latin and English, complete, up-to-date, with music, from $2.75 to $8.50. 
With Benedictine or Jesuit Proprium 20c additional. 


THE ROMAN SUNDAY MISSAL FOR AMERICA, 


with new style 
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